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E River Traffic— 

S! “Ol? Man River” Helps Carry 
the Burden of Increased War 
Transportation. 
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Michigan— 
America’s Major Arsenal Is 
Agricultural State, Vacation- 


it land, As Well As Industrial 
Empire. 
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Presenting— 
Eugene J. Houdry, Oil Scien- 
tist—-A Solution For the Tire 
Problem? 
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Soft Music— 


Harps, Pianos, Band Instru- 
ments Are Muted As Makers 
Go To War. 
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[Senator Prentiss Brown Tells the Fasci- 
nating Story of a Great State Which Has 
Been Under Four Flags ...... Page Two.] 
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' MICHIGAN, MY MICHIGAN 


By PRENTISS M. BROWN, U. S. Senator from Michigan 


(Porty-fourth in a series of Guest Editorials written especially for PATHFINDER by prominent Americans.) 


RENTISS M. BROWN, United States Senator from Michigan, was born June 
18, 1889, at St. Ignace, in the upper peninsula of Michigan, where he and his 
wife and their younger children—they have seven—have their home. He attended 
the St. Ignace public schools, working during summer vacations as soda jerker, 
newsboy, bellhop. He graduated from Albion College in 1911, and did special work 
at the University of illinois, and returned to St. Ignace in 1914 to enter his father’s 
law practice. His public career began that same year with his election on the 
Democratic ticket as Prosecuting Attorney of Mackinac County, an office to which 
the voters returned him term after term until his voluntary retirement in 1926. In 
1932 he was elected to Congress, and after re-election in 1934, he ran for the U. S. 
Senate and was elected. In the Senate Prentiss Brown has achieved a reputation for 


high-minded intelligent work, with fairness as his guiding star. 


ICHIGAN has ever been a land of 
unusual attraction to the adven- 
turous. Before Plymouth Colony 
Massachusetts was founded, the French- 
man Champlain had viewed the blue 
waters of Lake Huron. Fourteen years 
after Plymouth the Frenchman Nicolet 
had crossed Lake Huron, visited Macki- 
nac Island and reached the west shore 
of Lake Michigan. Before the Eastern 
Seaboard was settled except in a few 
places such as Boston, Baltimore and 
New York (then New Amsterdam), the 
Great Lakes were the center of an ex- 
tensive commerce. Both the Saint 
Mary’s River and the Straits of Mackinac 
were important highways of trade, and 
settlements with priests, soldiers, and 
traders were established on their shores. 
It would be interesting, I am sure, to 
dwell upon this period of Michigan's 
history which lasted, roughly, from its 
early beginnings in 1634, to 1834, 
period of two hundred years. The great 
names were those of Marquette, LaSalle, 
Cadillac, Duluth of the French period; 
Mackenzie with his great Northwest Fur 
Company in the British era; and Astor 
with his American Fur Company, under 
our own flag, which continued the trade 
during the Pst third of the last century. 
In this day we look back upon the 
commerce and business of that period 
without full appreciation of its import- 
ance and its extent. At one time the 
post at Mackinac dominated subordi- 
nate outposts as far as the Mississippi, 
Detroit, southern Lake Michigan, and 
western Lake Superior. The value of 
trade was great, measured in the stand- 
ards of that day, and many fortunes were 
based upon it. Four nations were in- 
terested in it. The city of Niles with 
its appropriately named Hotel Four 
Flags reminds us that the banners of 
Spain, France, England and our own 
flag all floated over our Michigan. 
Due to lack of foresight or conserva- 
tion, what might be called the mining 
of the forests of its wealth resulted in 
this great commercial enterprise in furs 
passing and the last of the dominant 


companies, the American Fur Company, 
closed its business in the 1830’s. 

Soon after the decline of the fur 
business the hack of the axe and the 
whine of the saw were heard in the 
forests of Michigan. Probably the 
greatest stand of timber in the world 
was in the Great Lakes states, particu- 
larly in our own Michigan. Again the 
adventurous spirit of our ancestors was 
aroused, They penetrated these forests 
risking their lives. They financed this 
great enterprise and they won, and for 
almost a century lumber was king in 
Michigan. The woodsmen from Maine 
and New York came west and the crash 
of the falling tree was heard every- 
where, first on the Lake coastal plains 
in the southeast, then in the rolling hills 
of 4he now wealthy southern half of 
the state. Again, as in the fur trade, 
great fortunes were made and. thousands 
of Michigan families today enjoy wealth 
produced by the industry of past gene- 
rations and the bounty of nature. 


With the decline of the lumber era 
came the third great development, the 
manufacturing industry, first nurtured 
by our natural wealth of iron and cop- 
per, which has developed to the point 


where Michigan is one of the greatest 
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PATHFINDER’s editors direct attention 
to the thirtieth im a series, “Roll Call of 
the States,” a presentation of Michigan, 

Pages 8, 9, 10, II. 
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industrial areas in the nation. 

skill of her people again combines ~ 
the bounty of nature and Michigan is tly 
dominant factor in the production 
the weapons with which we will ; 
tect our nation from aggression. 

Throughout all of these three hundred 
years of our state’s history there 
grown steadily an important and 
most widespread of all of its produc- 
tive activities. I refer to its agri 
ture. Cadillac moved one of his p 
so that he could have more fertile 
with which to grow the food to feed 
soldiers and his traders. Likewise d 
ing the lumber period as the tim!» 
baron severed his wealth from the s: 
thousands and tens of thousands of t 
woodsmen took up the rich lands whi 
produced this timber and convert: 
them into farms which have produc 
a much richer crop. And today wl 
we have the wealth of our cities wit 
their great industrial enterprises, s: 
substantial Michigan is still one of t! 
greatest agricultural states in the Uni: 

One cannot sit as I have in the C: 
gress of the United States for ten yé 
without gaining an unusual pride in 
Michigan's agriculture. We established 
the first agricultural college and it is st 
the greatest of them all. Michigan is 
not a one-crop state. It is prob: bly t 
most diversified farming area in the 1 
tion. Its strength lies in a fertile s 
which produces not one dominant c1 
but many, and its very diversificati 
gives it a ‘solidity and prosperity that « 
not be seriously injured by a failure 
this product.or a decline in the pric: 
that one. I have travelled in ev 
section of the country. I have observ: 
the agriculture wherever I have be: 
I think I can s: ry without prejud 
that Michigan is best. 

Our people love its lakes, its forest 
its rivers. Our citizenship is made 1 
from scores of different sources, and 
combine to give us a people worthy 
our great state. In our industry, co! 
merce, agriculture and citizenship, \ 
are proud of our Michigan. 
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HE battle of production has been 
practically won; we are now fight- 
ng the battle of transportation. Stuff 
to “fight with must be moved rapidly 
from the mine, forest and farm, through 
he factories, and to the fighting fronts 
n the seven seas. There is a tremend- 
us amount of hauling to be done. 
Every locomotive engine, truck, tractor, 
cargo ship, tug, freight car, pipe line 
nd barge—everything that can move 
steel, oil or aluminum from here to there 
is as busy as a bee in blossom time. 


Things are humming again along the 
banks of ‘ ‘Old Man River,” and along 
the intracoastal canals of the Gulf and 
the Atlantic. Great blocks of barges 
we carrying more freight over the Mis- 
sissippi system (including the Missouri, 
~_— Illinois, Tennessee Monongahela, 

) than the famous pilot Mark Twain 
evel © dreamed of. Last year it amounted 
to more than 100,000,000 tons. This 
ear steam tugs, Diesel engined tow 
wats, motor boats and steam turbo- 
electric tugs, with horsepower ranging 
rom 90 to 2,400, are puffing still more 

usily as they push steel, stone, coal and 
concrete down the stream and oil, sul- 
fur, cotton, sugar, and what not back 
p. They are moving only about a sixth 
§ } mace as the railros ids, but that is a 

t. They are now carrying more freight 
han at any time in history. 

It is historic: lly fitting that the great 

ival of Mississippi River traffic should 

cur under President Roosevelt, for the 
irst steamboat to scare the Indians and 
iffaloes by belching smoke and sparks 
churning the water up and down 

hat stream was built and run in 1811 

Nicholas J. Roosevelt. He was a 

ind-uncle of Theodore, and an asso- 

te of Robert Fulton who had won 
me by sending his Clermont up the 
Hudson in 1807. 

Chis first Mississippi boat was built at 
‘ittsburgh and was named the New Or- 
Ins, and to the surprise of everybody, 
cept perhaps Skipper Rooseve It, that 
y saw and heard its strange-looking 
imesake puffing up to its wharves 
bout the middle of January, 1812. It 
is not only the first steamboat voyage 
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RIVER TRAFFIC— 


Beating the Record of the “Robert E. Lee” 
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on the Mississippi but certainly the most 
eventful one. Leaving Pittsburgh in 
September, 1811, “the year of the com- 
et,” and sprinting downstream at nine 
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River Shipping: From Lakes to Gulf 


miles an hour, it plowed right into the 
middle of the great 1811 earthquake, 
which centered around New Madrid, 
Mo. 

While in the Ohio, the boat suddenly 
found itself in the midst of big, choppy 
waves without wind; river banks dis- 
appeared before the eyes of the pilot; 
trees on land seemed to be doing a wild 
dance, and great fissures appeared in 
the earth. The boat could do nothing 
but go on, though the river bed was 
changing before it. Dozens of keelboats 
and flatboats were wrecked but the New 
Orleans steamed on. 

The first steamer took on a load of 
cotton at Natchez, Miss., and delivered 
it safely at New Orleans, much to the 
relief of the worried shipper. It began 
weekly runs between those two cities, 
and in 1814 it carried troops from Nat- 
chez to New Orleans to join Gen. An- 
drew Jackson’s army in time for the 
glorious victory. In July of the same 
year it was c aught on a stump and sunk 
while tied up at Baton Rouge. 

Mark Twain, who made Mississippi 
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steamboating famous, said that industry 
was born about 1812; grew for thirty 
years to mighty proportions, “and in 
less than 30 years more it was dead.” 
The coming of the railroads, which 
moved passengers and freight so much 
faster, spelled the doom of the big slow 
and showy boats. The Civil War put 
the finishing touches to them. 

But there has been a gradual rebirth. 
Not of passenger boats—there are only 
two or three on the Mississippi system 
now, besides about as many showboats 

but of barges carrying heavy cargo 
which does not have to be rushed. 


The “Queen of the River” now is not 
the stately steamboat of song and story 

it is a steel barge holding up to 3,000 
tons of freight. There are some 5,000 of 
them now, owned by 500 companies, 
and 800 busy little towboats push them 
up and down the rivers from two to 10 
miles an hour, and in blocks of as many 
as 30 at a time. Such a tow may repre- 
sent as much as 15,000 tons of freight, 
the equivalent to seven average train- 
loads of 50 cars each. An average tow 
represents about 125 freight cars. 

This 100,000,000-ton inland water 
traffic of today (which does not include 
the Great Lakes) has been largely built 
up since the First World War, when 
such traffic amounted to about 25,000.- 
000 tons a year, This, according to Maj. 
Gen. Eugene Reybold, Chief of En- 
gineers of the War Department, is the 
result of the improved waterways sys- 
tem. It was the unimprove »d system that 
the railroads knocked out. Now the 
Ohio and Upper Mississippi are canal- 
ized, by means of check dams and locks 
with a nine-foot channel; intracoastal 
canals on the Gulf and Atlantic have 
been opened up, and the Illinois water- 
way connecting Chicago with the river 
system was developed from nothing to 
seven million tons a year. The Federal 
Government has invested about $2,000.- 
000,000 in this inland waterway system. 


One reason for the comeback of the 
rivers was the development of two-way 
traffic. When Abe Lincoln poled his 
flatboat of hams, etc., down to New 
Orleans he sold the boat as well as the 
cargo, a regular practice. Even the big 
steamboats had little but cotton to push 
upstream. Recently a Pittsburgh ship- 
ping company stated that while former- 
ly its business was 95 per cent down- 
stream (steel, coal, grain, manufactured 
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goods) it is now 65 per cent upstream 
(oil, sulfur, sugar, paper and scrap iron). 
That is partly because steel, governed 
by priorities, is rushed by rail now. 
Then there are the freight rates. From 
Pittsburgh to New Orleans 5,000 tons 
of steel by barge costs $25,000; by rail 
$72,000. By barge it takes 15 days; by 
rail four. 

A word should be said about Uncle 
Sam’s own. river freight hauling busi- 
ness, the Federal Barge Lines, run by 
the Inland Waterways Corporation, 
now under the Commerce Department. 
This system was set up by the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920 to “promote, en- 
courage and develop water transporta- 
tion.” It now owns 25 towboats; 291 
barges; a railroad (Warrior River Ter- 
minal Co.) with four engines and 132 
cars, and in 1941 it had a deficit of more 
than $190,500. It carries general freight 
on the Mississippi and Warrior Rivers; 
it has lost money in all but three or 
four years, and has earned nothing on 
the $20,000,000 capital provided by 
Congress. 

Forming an integral part of the river 
transportation system are the two great 
Intracoastal Canals—the one along the 
Atlantic from Florida to Trenton, N. J., 
and the other along the Gulf of Mexico 
from Corpus Christi, Tex., to St. Marks, 
Fla. The latter (and the longer) forms 
a part of the Mississippi system, for it 
provides a “land-locked” waterway for 
the shipment of oil and sulfur from the 
Texas fields into the big river, and on 
up to Chicago, Pittsburgh and points 
east. Running much of the way through 
inland bays near the lake shore, this 
canal was provided for by Congress in 
1925 and 1927, at a cost of $16,000,000. 
Last year, though the lower 120 miles 
were not completed, commerce was 
29,532,793 tons. While traffic increase 
on the Mississippi was 12 per cent over 
1940, and on the Illinois 17 per cent, on 
this canal it was 49 per cent. ; 

Legislation completed, pending and 
recommended by Army engineers and 
the Rivers and Harbors Congress would 
— not only for a pipe line and a 

arge canal across Florida, to connect 
the two Intracoastal Systems, but would 
have another canal cut from the Dela- 
ware River to New York Bay, to reach 
New England, and would: make the 
Gulf Canal 12 feet deep and 125 feet 
wide from Florida to the Mexican bor- 
der. There would then be 2,122 miles 
of connected and protected waterways 
serving the southern and Eastern coasts. 

The present pinch is in moving pe- 
troleum products from the Texas-Louis- 
iana fields to the populous East, since 
ocean tanker service (cheapest of all) 
has been interrupted by hostile submar- 
ines. Minimum need in the now ra- 
tioned territory is put at 1,400,000 bar- 
rels a day. Railroads are bringing in 


(Continued on page 20) 
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President: The Wage Problem 


The delicate and explosive issue of 
holding down wage increases to pre- 
vent runaway inflation landed squarely 
in the President’s lap as the War Labor 
Board finally acted on the dollar-a-day 
pay-raise demand of the “Little Steel” 
workers by granting them 44 cents a 
day—plus union maintenance and the 
check-off. 

President Roosevelt took the stand in 
his seven-point program to prevent in- 
flation that there should be no more 
industry-wide wage increases, but in- 
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Davis Released a Coast Guard’s Story 


stead of putting the matter in the hands 
of the Price Administrator, he decided 
to operate through the War Labor 
Board, which would deny demands for 
such increases. But the Board’s fact- 
finding panel argued for the steel work- 
ers’ demands, and the full Board com- 
promised. Its decision came just after 
the War Production Board’s aircraft 
wage stabilization conference at Holly- 
wood, Cal., had been told by Richard 
Gilbert, OPA official, that the Govern- 
ment opposed broad wage increases 
“other than elimination of substandards 
of living, and inequalities.” This an- 
gered labor leaders, and Gilbert was 
quickly summoned back to Washington 
for further instructions, though he had 
voiced practically the President’s own 
words. 

With the Board’s decision in the “Lit- 
tle Steel” case opening up again the cy- 
cle of wage increases—“Big Steel” and 
the auto workers were all set to make 
the same demands—the President indi- 
cated that he was prepared to act on 
the whole subject of costs. He had just 
won a price fight against the farm bloc 
of Congress, and he had already had 





conferences on the wage problem \ 
Congressional leaders, who were tol: | 
forego their hoped-for vacation 
stand ready. The President did not 
dicate what line of action he might ta! 
but he is known to have made a c! 
study of Canadian wage control m: 
ods, which have proved effective. 

In the meantime, labor leaders, espec. 
ially CIO President Philip Murray 
clamored for the full wage demands, 
while savagely criticizing Leon Hendcr- 
son. On the other hand, “Little Stee!’ 
operators, who have never made a con- 
tract with a union, threatened to chil. 
lenge in court the Labor Board’s un 
maintenance order, which they ho! 
equivalent to a closed shop. 

Among other developments in thy 
President’s week were the following: 

® On the French national holida, 
July 14, it was revealed that President 
Roosevelt had twice proposed to th 
Vichy government that the sever 
French warships tied up at Alexandria 
Egypt, be placed under the protectiv: 
custody of the United States, in th 
harbor of Martinique. Rejection of the 
offer by Vichy was taken to indicate an 
unwillingness to put the ships beyond 
German reach, and Vichy was informed 
that the United Nations would be just- 
ified in destroying the vessels. 

© The President approved legisla- 
tion providing blanket insurance poli- 
cies of $5,000 each for American so!- 
diers heid captive by Axis powers, i! 
captured between the attack on Pearl 
Harbor and April 20. 

@ With the President’s backing, F- 
mer Davis, head of the Office of War 
Information, won out over the Militar 
Commission’s determined secrecy in the 
spy trial case sufficient to release photo- 
graphs of the trial scene and the story 
the alert coast guard who brought about 
the spies’ capture. 


FS 


Congress: Farm Bloc Yields 


It was a two-months’ fight, but the 
Senate stood firm while the President 
put pressure on the House until it gav: 
way on the “parity” issue. As a result 
the Government may now sell its 125 
million bushels of wheat, also its cor: 
at 85 per cent of corn parity, for fee: 
ing stock to produce “food for victory 
This means that the grain can be sold a! 
about 83 cents a bushel, not only fo 
feed but for industrial uses, like mal 
ing alcohol for explosives and syntheti 
rubber. 

Fighting stubbornly, with the big n 
tional farm organizations behind him 
Chairman Cannon (Dem., Mo.) won six 
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House votes, the last one to “compro- 
ise” by permitting the grain to be 
id at parity, instead of 110 of parity. 

when a veto loomed, the House 
ally gave way to the Senate. It had 
ady agreed to “split the difference” 
th the Senate on the amount of re- 

.bilitation loans to farmers—$135,- 

),000. With the parity compromise 
$680,000,000 Agriculture Depart- 

ent bill was quickly passed and sent 
the President. 

In the other hang-over appropriation 
_ the supplemental defense measure 
rying nearly two billion dollars for 
dependent offices, another compro- 

ise was made by which Price Admin- 
itor Leon Henderson was allowed 

9 95,000,000 for the OPA. This was an 

rease of $5,000,000 over the recom- 
ndation of the Appropriation Com- 
mittee, but $15,000,000 less than Mr. 

Henderson’s stated minimum needs. 
ie House had voted him $75,000,000. 
e Senate had previously approved 
| the other items in the bill. 

Che new “biggest-of-all” $6,144,000,- 

\) tax bill, hatched for months by the 

House Ways and Means Committee, 
is finally handed to the House for a 

three-day debate and vote under a 
zag” rule forbidding amendments from 
e floor. Representative Knutson, of 

\linnesota, cast the single committee 
te against it, charging that rates were 
cided by “trades and shameless log- 
lling.” He particularly objected to 

the combined normal and surtax rate of 

{5 per cent on corporations, which he 
id would be a death blow to many of 
em. Chairman Doughton told the 

House that the Administration objected 
a retail sales tax which might have 

raised the total to $8,500,000,000. 
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The Outlook For Rubber 


The U. S. stockpile of crude rubber 
is said to be about 640,000 long tons, 
200,000 tons of which arrived since the 
first of the year. Now imports are a 
mere trickle; reclaimed rubber capacity 
is at the rate of about 325,000 tons, 
nd the natural rubber available to all 
the United Nations is put at about 180,- 
100 tons a year. 

Since we need more than a million 
tons of rubber annually in the United 
States, and since our Allies are depend- 
ng on us for rubber, it is clear that the 
‘reat bulk must come, for the next few 
ears, from synthetic rubber plants. And 
n that field there has been misunder- 
tanding, mistrust and confusion, and 
ery little progress. Out of recent 
harges, countercharges and smoke 
‘creens, involving Government officials, 
Congressmen, oil men, grain men, scien- 
ists and inventors, something definite 
seems to be emerging at last. 

WPB Chairman Nelson, in a final ap- 
pearance before the Senate Agricultural 
Committee, which seeks the use of more 


grain alcohol, revealed a program for 
making 800,000 tons a year by 1944, of 
which 200,000 would be made from 
alcohol from grain. He added, how- 
ever, that developments may bring 
about the use of more alcohol than oil 
in 1943. He put the expected produc- 
tion for 1942 at only 32,300 tons, and 
the 1943 output at 338,000 tons. Nelson 
admitted that the decision favoring oil 
over alcohol as a rubber source was 
made before all the facts were known— 
even before he became chairman of the 
WPB—but held that wholesale switch- 
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White House Wedding 


HE first person to be told of 

their*“engagement was Winston 
Churchill, though the President had 
guessed it. They will be married 
at the White House next week, July 
80. Afterwards they will live there, 
for the groom makes it his home. 
He is Harry Hopkins, 51, “assistant 
President.” She is Louise Macy, 36, 
former Paris editor of “Harper's Ba- 
zaar.” They met in New York when 
Miss Macy was looking for a war 
job in Washington. Hopkins has 
been married twice before, Miss 
Macy once. It will be the first White 
House wedding since 1914, when 
Eleanor Wilson married William G. 
McAdoo. 


ing would be costly in critical materials, 
like steel and copper. 

The controversy was stirred further 
by advertisements and press confer- 
ences staged by the Houdry*Corpora- 
tion of Delaware, which claimed to have 
the best petroleum process, and to be 
unable to get a WPB hearing. A Senate 
committee made a trip to Philadelphia 
to watch with admiration, rubber being 
made from alcohol according to the 
“Polish process;” and Standard Oil Co. 
engineers came to Washington to dem- 
onstrate in the House Office Building 
the making of rubber by their process. 

The wide discussions and expert tes- 
timony ended (temporarily) on a note 
of optimism from Commerce Secretary 
Jesse Jones and President W. S. Farish, 
of the Standard Oil of New Jersey. The 
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former said that “with a minimum 
amount of natural rubber and a modest 
amount of scrap,” the present supply 
of tires can be maintained for two years. 
He quoted officials of the rubber indus- 
try. Mr. Farish s: uid that by using 
“makeshift equipment” the oil industry 
might make 200,000 tons of rubber next 
year—enough for 24,000,000 tires. Both 
witnesses stressed need for low speeds 
and continuous care of tires. 





War Work: Progress Made 


In June the money spent for war 
purposes averaged $156,600,000 a day 
—a gain of 6.3 per cent over May, which, 
in turn, showed a gain of 10.7 per cent 
over April. During the calendar year, 
said WPB Chairman Nelson, U. S. fae- 
tories will turn out war goods valued at 
45 billion dollars. Nex year he expects 
the value of the output to reach 70 or 
75 billion dollars—which will represent 
about the limit of our economy. The 
first pinch would come in the lack of 
raw materials, Mr. Nelson expects the 
peak to be reached by next March. 

The Production chief was speaking 
to the automotive industry at Detroit, 
and he mentioned that during May they 
had turned out 63 million dollars’ worth 
of aircraft engines and 24 million dollars’ 
worth of tanks. Engine production, he 
told them, must be raised to 150 million 
dollars a month, while tank output must 
be stepped up “more than four-fold.” 
Broadly speaking, he added, “we have 
just about finished tooling up;” he also 
indicated that peacetime industries had 
been curtailed about enough, so that 
preparation for war production is about 
complete. And now, he said, “we are 
thinking more in terms of allocation 
than of priorities.” 

Another side of the picture was dis- 
played by Chairman Paul McNutt, of 
the War M: anpower Commission. There 
are now, he revealed, about 12,500,000 
war workers, about half of whom have 
been employed since Pearl Harbor. And 
it is planned to employ 5,000,000 more 
workers before 1942 a The total 
number of persons who will have been 
inducted into U. S. war activities in 
1942 and 1943, fighters and workers, 
was given by Gen. Frank J. McSherry, 
of the Manpower Commission, as 20,- 
000,000. Plans involved shifting some 
8,000,000 persons from peacetime in- 
dustry; to employ 1,400,000 who are 
now unemployed, plus 2,000,000 house- 
wives, younger people and older. per- 
sons not normally in the labor market. 


LT 


ABOUT HAY FEVER 


If you will send us your name and ad- 
dress, we will tell you without charge how 
thousands of hay-fever victims have found 
relief from the discomfort of hay fever dur- 
ing the last few years. The Northern Prod- 
ucts Company, Box 37, Dept. A-2, Still- 
water, Minn.—Adv. 
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WAR FRONTS 





Russia: On the Don 


The great summer campaign in Rus- 
sia has been going well for Hitler; for 
the United Nations, almost all the news 
was bad. The Germans, gambling all 
on their 1942 cards, were daily smash- 
ing closer to their present objectives: to 
separate Russia’s southern armies from 
the central ones; to cut the oil line from 
the Caucasus, thus drying up Russia's 
mechanized power; to capture the Cau- 
casus for themselves. 

Field Marshal Fedor von Bock had 
hinged his campaign on the city of 
Voronezh, on the east bank of the Don 
some 300 miles southeast of Moscow. 
Here the Don begins to curve out in its 
“Big Bend” which takes it to within a 
few miles of Stalingrad, on the big bend 
of the Volga; from near Stalingrad the 
Don curves westward again to the Sea 
of Azov at Rostov. At Voronezh, 
though the Germans reported fighting 
in the streets, von Bock’s frontal assault 
seems to have failed. He tried a pin- 
cers movement, but momentarily at 
least, Marshal Semeon Timoshenko’s 
men pried the jaws of the pincers open. 

But below Voronezh von Bock was 
oe everything he had, including 
tanks whose number was increased to 
4,000, into a great swinging door move- 
ment. The Germans edged forward, 
capturing Boguchar and Kantemirovka, 


"an important rail town about 200 miles 


due west of Stalingrad. At the far 
southern end of the battlefront the Ger- 
mans had pushed from Taganrog to 
within a few miles of Rostov. The 


- whole battle area was an abattoir. In 


the attack on Voronezh, it was said, the 
Germans had lost 35,000 men. One 
infantry division was so badly cut up it 
had to be withdrawn after one day. 

On the central front the Germans 
claimed to have broken through at 
Rzhev, east of Moscow, though the Rus- 
sians claimed to be holding. But Rus- 
sia’s desperate strait was underlined by 
growing cries for a second front from 
official Soviet circles. 


Egypt: Standstill 


The Australians are back in action 
in Egypt. The Italians, whose hackles 
rise in horror at the Australian lust for 
bayonet infighting, learned it with 
dread. Some of their new starch, im- 
parted by Marshal Rommel, oozed out 
as the Aussies carved new positions near 
Tel El Eisa (Hill of Jesus) west of El 
Alamein, capturing 2,000 prisoners. 

British and American pilots raged 


over the battlefield, smashing at supply 


bases and motorized and armored 
columns. Especially effective were the 
“Hurribombers” and “Kittybombers” 
(Hurricanes and Curtiss Kittyhawks 
equipped with light bombs). These beat 
the Stukas at bombing and outfight op- 
ponents even with a full bomb load. 
The British Mediterranean Fleet roared 
into action again, giving Rommel’s for- 


* 





Acme 


Von Bock: Smashing Through Russia 


ward port of Matruh a terrific raking 
with shell fire. 

Gen. Sir Claude Auchinleck’s Imperi- 
als were not yet winning in Egypt, but 
they were not losing either. Massed Brit- 
ish guns stopped attack after attack by 
Rommel. Both generals were apparent- 
ly gathering strength for new assaults. 





Midway Story: 

The Navy last week issued the full 
story of the Battle of Midway. It 
began at 9 a. m. on June 3 when patrols 
sighted a Jap fleet 700 miles off Midway. 
Nine Army Flying Fortresses were im- 
mediately ‘ordered to attack; they dam- 
aged a cruiser and transport. Later, four 
Navy Catalinas attacked, scoring two 
torpedo hits on large enemy ships, one 
of which is believed sunk. 

The furious battle and pursuit, during 
which surface ships never saw each 
other, lasted until June 6. The results 
of the battle: the Japs lost four aircraft 
carriers, two heavy cruisers, three a 
stroyers and one transport sunk, 27 
planes lost, 4,800 Japs killed or yee 
ed; plus three battleships, two heavy 
and one light cruiser and three trans- 
ports or auxiliaries damaged, some bad- 
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ly. We lost a destroyer, the Hamman, 
torpedoed by a submarine; suffere; 
damage to the carrier Yorktown, which 
was “put out of action” by bomb and 
torpedo hits; and lost 92 officers an 
215 enlisted men. Maj. Gen. C. |, 
Tinker, Army Air Force commander jy, 
Hawaii, was lost on June 9 while search. 
ing for remnants of the Jap fleet. 
Episodes of heroism were plenty 
Once six Marine Corps torpedo pla: 
attacked against heavy odds. “On 
one of these six planes returned.” \{u- 
rine Major Lofton Henderson dived 
damaged plane into the stack of a |. 
carrier. One flight of 15 torpedo plane: 
on a hunch that the Japs were fleeing in 
an opposite direction than indicated, 
sought them, found them, and attacked 
without protection. All 15 planes w: 
lost; only one of 30 men, Ensign CG. | 
Gay, Jr., who floated until picked w 
survived. But the torpedo planes had 
led the rest to position for attack. | 
three services did themselves proud. 


China’s Millions 


In her sixth year of war China i 

being battered terribly. Chinese ar 
“bucked up” by the appearance of reg 

lar U. S. Army uniforms (mostly fliers 

said T. E. Tsiang, Minister Without 
Portfolio. But American aid is still in 
driblets; American planes are still too 
few. In Kiangsi, for example, the Chi- 
nese had an army of 30,000 Japs en- 
trapped. Jap planes helped break the 
cordon and many of the Japs escaped. 

But the Chinese have been promised 
that we are just Deginning. Declared 
Brig. Gen. Claire L. Chennault, leader 
of the disbanded “Flying Tigers” and 
now our Chief of Air Operations in 
China: “Hankow, Canton and othe: 
cities in occupied China which were 
never bombed before have been bombed 
now. All cities under Japanese occu- 
pation will be bombed.” 

Bloody and bruised, China herself is 
preparing in dark hours for a more ac- 
tive policy. Gen. Cheng Cheh-yuen, 
Director General of Military Training, 
announced that 6,000,000 more sol- 
diers will be conscripted from the age 
group 18 to 40, to give China an army 
of 26,000,000 trained fighters. There 
is now an active army of 5,000,000, re- 
serves or trainees totaling 15,000,000, 
and some 800,000 guerrillas. General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek, in a message 
to China’s youth, said “every youth 
should become a soldier at the front o1 
a trained war worker in the rear.” He 
condemned “not a few young intelli 
gentsia” who evade “ ‘pitting their flesh 
and blood against the enemy.’ 

Meantime the Japs occupied Wen- 
chow, seaport in southeastern Chekiang. 
For the present the Chinese are holding 
near Foochow, last major-port in Chi- 
nese hands. 
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SERVICE NOTES 


McHenry Serves Again: Overlooking 
Baltimore Harbor stands historic Fort 
McHenry where The Star-Spangled 
Banner was born. Thousands have ven- 
tured into its dungeons, clambered over 
its gun emplacements, and wandered 
through its officers’ quarters. Now it 
has gone into service again, this time as 
, Coast Guard station for training men 
of a fire prevention and fire fighting 
school. Anti-sabotage work will be 
given to police and firemen who have 
enlisted. At the close of the courses, the 
Fort will be turned over to the Coast 
Guard proper for housing of personnel. 


te] od ° 


E. F. M.: Another overseas message 
service for the armed forces and the 
nurse corps units has just gone into ef- 

ct. It is the Expeditionary Forces 
Messages, a fixed text telegram service 

» and from Great Britain, Northern 
ireland, Newfoundland, Puerto Rico, 
Panama, Hawaii, and the Caribbean 

a. The service, through telegraph 
{ices over the nation, will be extended 
later to the A. E. F. everywhere. Its 
cost is 60 cents per message, with 102 
to 182 texts to choose from. Up to 
three of these texts may be sent in one 
message at no additional cost. 


ed °o ° 


Pioneers: The black face in the night 
that will break into a Yankee grin at 
the sight of a Jap in the brush will be- 
long to none other than a Pioneer, 
\merican counterpart of the British 
Commando. The Pioneers are “super- 
fighters” from the combat engineers, in 
training to enter enemy land, armed 
more heavily than any soldier in the 

rid. Camouflaged with mud at night 

id with brush and ferns during the day 
they will establish bridgeheads, destroy 
enemy installations, and prepare the 
way for a general infantry attack. These 
best of Uncle Sam’s soldiers know what 
ersatility means—they are it. Their arm- 
iment could be what the well dressed 
savage wears: machete, curved bush- 
knife, bolo knife, rifle, tommy gun, .30 
caliber machine gun, .50 calibre ma- 
chine gun, 37 mm. cannon, axe, saw, 
(NT, and other explosives. 


° oO eo 


All the News ...: Yank, the Army 
newspaper for men overseas, has also 
hit the air lanes with its cheerful news 
to the American armed forces over the 
world. Its broadcasts began as part of 
the short-wave program of the Co- 
rdinator of Information, but the staff 
expects to have its own program andrin- 
crease its coverage by having correspon- 
lents with the various expeditionary 
forces. Yank calls its news broadcasts 
“G. L,” meaning “Government issue.” 





MODERN 
5-POWER 
TELESCOPE 

. GENUINE 
GROUND AND 
POLISHED 
GLASS LENSES 

» HANDY 
POCKET-SIZE 
EXTENDS TO 
9 INCHES. 





FREE 


FOR PROMPTNESS 


if you act quickly, 
you get, absolutel 
free, this beautifu 
leather carrying case 
made specially for 
this modern tele- 
scope. This offer 
good only while our 
stock of cases lasts 
80 fill out and mail 
coupon today! 










Chicago, 


telescope 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 
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Miller and Co., 
205 N. Michigan Ave., Dept, P-2 
Illinois. 


Please send 
On arrival, 
charges, on the understanding that if I am not completely satisfied I can 
return telescope and free case within 10 days, and my money will 
be refunded without question. 


(which includes tax and handling charges) 
will be sent postage paid.) 


(Send $1.6 


A nationally known American manufacturer, just after 
introducing an amazing, new, modern, low-cost 
5-POWER TELESCOPE, has been barred from further 
manufacture by war priorities and is closing out stocks 
on hand to PATHFINDER readers at a price so low it's 
really sensational. Right now, everyone needs a telescope, 
to identify high flying airplanes, for instance. And now 
every man, woman and child can afford to own a really 
fine 5-power, precision made telescope, thanks to this 
amazing close-out offer. 


Not $10.00 .. Not $15.00 


Why pay $10 or $15 for a pair of field 
glasses when you can get this powerful, 
compact, 5-power telescope for only 
$1.49? Made with genuine ground and 
polished glass lenses, it brings people, 
airplanes, animals, birds, signs anc 
houses, which may be far beyond the 
range of the naked eye, into sharp, easy 
vision. With all its power, it is still 
small enough to be carried easily on 
your belt or in your pocket or purse. 
Makes objects 5 times as big as they are. 
Only 9 inches long when fully extended. 
So don’t wait. Mail the special money- 
saving, close-out coupon below, now! 
Very soon you won't be able to buy any 
telescopes at any price! 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just mail coupon. On arrival pay postman 
only $1.49, plus tax, and handling charges. 
Look it over carefully, note how well it is 
made, how powerful it is, how easily 
and sharply it focuses on every object, how 
close up and plain it makes things appear. 
You'll find hundreds of every-day uses for 
this wonderful life-service telescope If you 
are not completely satisfied in every way, 
just return the telescope and your money 
will be refunded, no questions asked. But 
hurry, the remaining stock can’t last long! 
Telescopes are on the priorities list! Mail 
the coupon now! Here’s more good news. 
{f you act right now, you get, ABSOLUTELY 
FREE, a beautiful leatherette carrying case, 
made specially to fit this modern 5-power 
Telescope. Don’t miss! You may never have 
another chance to get such a telescope for 
only $1.49, 


MAIL COUPON TODAY SURE 


PHOTO 
24 ACTUAL 
SIZE 


[10 DAY TRIAL 


5-Power Telescope with free leatherette carrying case. 
will pay postinan $1.49 plus tax, C. O. D. and handling 
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HISTORY— 


Michigan Has Background of Courage 


Deep in the roots of history lie the 
early foundations of Michigan. French 
Reslovers and missionaires, Champlain, 
Nicolet, Marquette, LaSalle and Cadil- 
lac early left their mark in the history 
of the territory that today is Michigan, 


e) of the commonwealth 
‘¥ 














of the American Union 
Courage and hardi- 
hood became domi- 
nant characteristics of 
the first white settlers. 
Fur trading was the 
initial industry; Euro- 
pean court fashions 
were revolved around 
the marvelous furs 
from the Great Lakes 
territory. Fortunes 
were made. Wars were 
—————— fought for the land, 
Father Marquette first one and then _ 
other claiming it by 

right of discovery, and then by conquest. 
French rule ceased after the French 
and Indian wars, and British rule sup- 


planted it in 1760, but it took the Revo- 
lutionary War finally to dislodge the 
British. However, it wasn’t until 1805 
that the Congress of the United States 
finally organized Michigan territory. 
Lewis Cass, a colonel in the war of 
1812, was left in charge of Detroit as 
military governor, 
and later, became 
civil governor of the 
territory. He under- 
took an expedition 
throughout the ter- 
ritory, giving an ac- 
count of the resour- 
ces, which, when 
published, started a 
flood of immigrants 
to the area from the Eastern states. The 
territory prospered under his rule. 


After many vicissitudes, statehood 
was achieved in 1837. The population 
that year numbered 174,467. Wise 
development of natural resources was 
not always achieved, the timber wealth 
being taken with such disregard of the 
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Gov. Lew Cass 





—In a Nutshell — 


Michigan, the Wolverine State, ranks 
22nd in the nation by area, 7th by popula- 
tion. It is virtually a huge peninsula of 
57,280 square miles, the home of 5,256,106, 
according to the 1940 census, which figure 
must have increased considerably since 
the war production whirlpool began draw- 
ing more thousands to the Detroit vortex. 
The state’s motto is Si Quaeris Peninsulam 
Amoenam Circumspice (If it is a lovely 
peninsula you seek, then you have but to 
look about you). 
This sentiment is 
panery endorsed 
»y many hundreds of 
non - Michiganders 
who vacation in the 
Wolverine State each 
year. But, despite 
one of the finest 
highways systems in 
the U. S., there re- 
mains a tragic total 
of Michiganders who never visit their own 
abundant forest reserves, instead remain 
crowded together in unlovely sectors of in- 
dustrial congestion. 

Michigan has 43 cities whose popula- 
tion exceeds 10,000, of which the largest 
is Detroit, with 1,623,452. Lansing, the 
capital, has 78,753 residents, the state’s 4th 
largest metropolitan census. There are 83 
counties, with a total assessed property 
value close to six and one-half billion dol- 
lars. The state flower is the Apple Blos- 
som; Michigan, My Michigan is the favorite 
state song; and the Robin is Michigan’s offi- 
cial bird. 

Michigan’s chief crops are oats, corn, 
wheat, clover seed, hay, potatoes, sugar 
beets, cherries, apples, peaches, _ pears, 
grapes, and beans. Her principal minerals 
are coal, natural gas, cement, iron ore, 
gypsum, copper, silver and petroleum. 
Manufacturing is the major interest, the 


One 








first in auto production— 
though that has the ring of an anachron- 
ism today. Excellent railway and high- 
way facilities, coupled with the fact that 
Michigan has a greater water boundary pro- 
portionate to area than any other state, 
make transportation a major business here. 
It is interesting to note that the tonnage 
accommodated each year by the Sault Ste. 
Marie Ship Canal between Lakes Huron 


state gens | 


Congressman Wolcott 


Congressman Hook 


and Superior exceeds that carried through 
the Suez, now so prominent in news from 
the Near East theater of war. 

Murray D. Van Wagoner is Governor 
of the Wolverine State, assisted by a bi- 
cameral legislature of 32 senators and 100 
representatives, Frank Murphy is Presi- 
dent of the Senate; Howard Nugent, Speak- 
er of the House. Michigan is represented 
in Congress by Senators Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg and Prentiss M. Brown, and Repre- 
sentatives Rudolph G. Tenerowicz, Earl C. 
Michener, Paul W. Shafer, Clare E. Hoff- 
man, Bartel J. Jonkman, William W. Black- 
ney, Jesse P. Wolcott, Fred L. Crawford, 
Albert J. Engel, Roy O. Woodruff, Fred 
Bradley, Frank E. Hook, George D. 
O’Brien, Louis C. Rabaut, John D. Dingell, 
John Lesinski, and George A. Dondero. 


Roll Call of the States 
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future that it took many years to evol\¢ 
a rational policy. Mineral wealth jy 
the form of iron and copper was dis- 
covered in great abundance in tlie 
northern peninsula. 

Stevens T. Mason was the first gov. 
nor of the state. A 
long list of men of 
ability, a growing 
state with expand- 
ing agriculture and 
industry brought 
Michigan rapidly 
into the forefront of 
the states of the mid- 
dle west. Liberalism 
flourished, and the 
state’s progressive-minded population 
elected such men as Chas. S. Osborn, o! 
Sault Ste. Marie, and Woodbridge ° 
Ferris, Big Rapids, to the governorshi)). 

The industrialization of Michigan cd: 
veloped ra pid1y, 
with the improve- 
ment of the aut 
mobile. Henry Fo: 
with his standard- 
ized automobile d 
veloped mass pro- 
duction on a stu- 
pendous scale, in 
proving workin, 
conditions an 
workmen’s wages 
the same time. Politically, Michigan has 
developed on the liberal rather than the 
conservative side. Prentiss M. Brown, 
first chosen to Congress in 1932, was the 
first Democrat to represent his district 


* 


Gov. Osborn 





Senator Brown 


TI 


Mark Twain Should Return 

Today Michigan is famed through- 
out the U. S. for its fine highways, but 
there was a long period in the early 
development of the state when its roads 
seemed to follow in the wake of its 
rapidly expanding population only with 
the utmost reluctance. After one of his 
lectures in Grand Rapids, Mark Twain 
was asked how he found the roads in 
Michigan, to which he replied “that they 
would have been extremely hard to find 
if some scoundrel had not thrown a 
plank across them once in a while.” 

Today those Michiganders who, afte: 
giving the nation its automobiles, hav: 
gone back to bicycles to save gasoline 
and tires, may be pleased to recall that 
bicyclists were responsible for the crea- 
tion of the Michigan State Highway 
department in 1905. Bicycle clubs 
throughout the state, organized in 1879 
into the League of American Wheelmen 
campaigned for 26 years for a state roads 
program. The first Highway Commis- 
sioner, Horatio S. Earle, was an ardent 
bicyclist. The present Commissioner is 
G. Donald Kennedy, one of the country’s 
outstanding highway authorities. 

The state was the first to construct a 
cement highway. 


Michigan 
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CHALLENGE— 


State Will Out-Produce Axis in War Materiel 


By MURRAY D. VAN WAGONER 
Governor of Michigan 


Michigan, hub of auto industries, has 
promise the nation that it will out- 


produce single-handed all the Axis fac- 
tories in machine guns, aircraft and en- 
tanks and a long list of tools of 
out of 100 


oines, 
var. One auto firm alone, 
wto firms now in 
iircraft work, soon 
will be flying from 
me of its plants 
nore heavy bomb- 
+s than all the 
\xis nations com- 
bined can produce. 

Retooling old 
plants and_ build- 

ig new ones is 
three - quarters 
lone. Already 95 per cent of Michigan’s 
6,000 factories are in war production, 

with 60,000 more workers on the job 
an at peacetime pe aks. Management 

a labor, working in unison with the 
Government, have done the job at less 
cost, and far greater speed than any- 
body dreamed was possible. 

Proud as we are of the job already 
lone, Michigan knows that the need for 
faster, better, more production has not 
been met. Until our fighting men and 
their allies have all the tools for victory, 
we cannot boast of a job well done. 

Our people are working around the 
clock to keep, and exceed, the prom- 
e they have made. The job is being 
lone, but it is not done vet. 





Gov. Van Wagoner 





President Sloan of G. 


Michigan 


M. Sights Browning Gun While Dr. 





Wild Spot—Was Seney 


The Wild West was not always as 
far west as the fiction thrillers and two- 
gun movies would have us believe. Re- 
puted to be the wildest spot of all in the 
1880’s and 1890's was the town of Sen- 
ey, in the Paul Bunyan lumberland of 
Michigan’s northern peninsula. Here, in 
the present area of the Cusino State 
Game Refuge, fighting, gambling and 
corruption of all kinds became so no- 
torious that newspaper representatives 
from the big metropolitan dailies came 
to report it. Even a Congressional in- 
vestigation of Seney was threatened at 
one time. 

Seney’s local Paul Bunyan was a 
wood’s boss by the name of “Big Jim” 
Keene, “who ran half a block with a 
bowie knife in his heart before he died.” 
Other contributors to Seney’s local color 
were Leon Czolgosz, the section hand 
who later assassinated President Wil- 
liam McKinley; “Snap Jaw” Small, who 
performed for handouts of food and 
drink by biting off the heads of snakes, 
until the day he chewed off the head 
of a lumberjack’s pet owl and was killed 
for an encore; “Stub Foot” O'Donnell 
and “Pump Handle Joe,” who obligingly 
met all trains—for the purpose of stand- 
ing strangers on their heads and shaking 
out loose change, and “Wiry” Jim Sum- 
mers, the three-gun gambler, whom 
most opponents mistook for only a two- 
gun gambler and died when they saw 
their mistake 


Press Association, 1c 


Kettering Looks On 


Roll Call of the States 
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Michigan Firsts— 

% Michigan, by enactment in 1847, 
was the first state to abolish capital 
punishment. 


% The first wrecking crane was built 
in Bay City, Michigan, in 1883 by the 
Industrial Brownhoist C orporation. 


% Melville R. Bissell of Grand Rap- 
ids is credited with having invented the 
first practical carpet sweeper, in 1876, 


% In 1893 the Detroit Bureau of 
Police appointed the first policewoman, 
Mrs. Marie Owen, a patrolman’s widow. 


% Michigan, New York, and New 
Jersey led the nation in pure food legis- 
lation by simultaneous enactment in 
1895. 


% The Pontiac Municipal Airport 
was the first in the nation to receive an 
Al-A rating from the Department of 
Commerce. 


% The first all-metal dirigible, the 
ZMC-2, was constructed in 1929 by 
the Detroit Aircraft Corp., and tested 
on August 19th of that year at the Gross 
Ile Airport. 


% The first night baseball game be- 
league teams was played by 
the Grand Rapids and Zanesville clubs 
of the Central League July 8, 1909, at 


Grand Rapids. 


tween 


% The first trans-Atlantic telephone 
wedding on record was solemnized at 
Detroit in 1933 when Bertil Hjalmar 
Clason in that city married Sigrid Sophia 
Margarete Carlson in Stockholm, 
Sweden. 


% The Michigan Essay or Impartial 
Observer is believed to be the first 
Catholic magazine published. It was a 
weekly, described as “semi-catholic in 
scope,” printed at Detroit and first is- 
sued August 31, 1809. 


*% Olivet Gollege, Olivet, Michigan, 
was the first to dispense with the sys- 
tem of credits, hours, points, grades, 
etc., in the fall of 1934. Students are 
required to have at least three years of 
instruction and to pass a preliminary and 
a final examination to win the Bachelor 
of Arts degree. 


% In Detroit on April 12, 1859, 
Michael Phelan and John Seereiter com- 
peted for a $15,000 purse and the 
world’s billiard championship in the first 
billiard match to attain international 
fame. Phelan, who’s high run in that 
match was 129, won 2,000 to 1,904. 


% Detroit played host at the first 
visit to the U. S. of a Prince of Wales. 
That was on July 26, 1860, when Albert 
Edward, later Edward II, arrived there 
from Canada. He was not, however, 
welcomed as the Prince of Wales, for 
he traveled as Baron Renfrew. 
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RECREATION— 


State Creates Opportunity for Zestful Life 


Michigan issues more hunting and 
fishing licenses in proportion to its pop- 
ulation than any other state, which is 
the most forceful way of saying that the 
state is recreation-minded. And well it 
might be, with its lakes and its virgin 
wooded areas. The sportsman finds 
everything he wants in both the north- 
ern reaches of the southern peninsula 
and virtually anywhere in the northern 
peninsula, with the result that summer 
and winter Michigan is a recreation area 
of rare opportunity for the fisherman 
and hunter. 

The State has developed a number of 
game refugees, with the result that, de- 
spite an annual kill of 40,000 bucks, the 
deer are multiplying constantly. A cur- 
rent deer census places the number of 
these animals in the State’s forests at 
over 1,000,000. The State is rated as 
the largest producer of partridge, or 
ruffed grouse. The State owns some- 
thing over 50 parks, comprising over 
5,000,000 acres of lake and land. 

The Great Lakes provide 2,000 miles 
of blue-water shore, and with more than 
5,000 inland lakes, yachting and motor- 
boating enthusiasts find Michigan a 7 
lightful haven. As early as 1687, 
Michigan’s earliest days for the oe Po 

man, Baron LaHouton wrote: “You can 
scarcely believe what shoals of white 
fish are catched about the middle of the 
channel, between the continent and the 
isle of Missilimackinac . . . Here the 





savage catch trouts as big as one’s 
thigh.” 

Highway traffic in Michigan is con- 
sidered to be two-fifths of a local and 
business nature, the other three-fifths 
being for recreational purposes. 





Franklin Wanted Isle Royale 


Isle Royale, an island in Lake Super- 
ior, 44 miles long and between three 
and nine miles wide, is nearer the Can- 
adian shore than the American. It is 
believed to be the first place in North 
America where copper was mined, and 
it was because of its rich deposits of 
this metal that Benjamin Franklin, ne- 
gotiating the Treaty of Paris in 1783, in- 
sisted the island be included in U. S. 
territory. Thanks to a law which pro- 
hibits hunting on Isle Royale, it is a 
paradise for wild animals. One of the 
nation’s largest herds of antlered moose 
roam its forests. The temperature here 
ranges from 65 degrees in summer to 
26 degrees below zero in winter. 





Literary Michigan 


Poets of Michigan include the indefati- 
able Edgar A. Guest and Will Carlton, who 
wrote “Over the Hill to the Poorhouse.” 
Among noted writers born in Michigan 
are Clarence Buddington Kelland, Stewart 
Edward White, Rex Beach, James Oliver 
Curwood and Karl Detzer. 


—Michigan State Conservation Dept. Photo 


Pictured Rocks Along Superior’s Shore 


Three 
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PATHFINDER 
Heroes All 


From the Admiral of the Fleet t 
lowliest soldier, Michigan is prou 
her heroes. J: 
present war, n 
of Michigan’s 
tive sons are 
tinguishing th 
selves. Top-1 
even though 
cently retired 
Admiral Thon 
Charles Hart, 
Genessee Count 
Mich., who, as an Admiral and C: 
mander-in-Chief of the U. S. forces jy 
Asia, received honors for his servic: 

Rear Admiral 
Sherman, of the 
U. S. S. Lexington, 
lost after the battle 
of Coral Sea, was 
born in Port Huron, 
Mich. He was ac- 
tive in the First 
World War as a 
submarine com- 
mander, and is a 
naval aviator. 

Another Rear Admiral, Aubrey Wra) 
Fitch, and curiously the predecessor 
Admiral Sherm 
as commander 
the aircraft carri 
Lexington, is a1 
tive of St. Igna 
Mich. He served 
as gunnery offic 
of the Wyomi 
during the First 
World War, is 
naval aviator, a1 
now has a command at sea. 

Adopted son of Michigan, Brigadiec: 
General Jimmy Doolittle, of Detroit, 
won high laurels in 
his daring com- 
mand of the bomb- 
ing trip over Tokio 
and other Japanese 
cities on April 18, 
1942. For his ex- 
ploit in bombing 
Japan, He —- 

assiona 
re a ge se Brig. Gen. Doolitt!e 
His son was recently appointed a cadet 
to West Point by Senator Prentiss M 
Brown. Another native son of Michiga’ 
is Major Genera! 
Ralph Royce, wh 
was born in Mai 
quette. He recent 
ly received th: 
D. S. C. for leadin: 
personally-a fligh 
of 13 Army boml 
ers from Australi 
to bomb Japanes 
controlled bases ii 


the Philippine Archipelago. 





Admiral Hart 





Reap din. Sherman 





Rear Adm. Fitch 





Maj. Gen. Royce 


Michigan 
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JULY 25, 1942 


Michigan's Private War 


By ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG 
U. S. Senator from Michigan 


Now that great Michigan has become 
“Arsenal of Democracy” in the great- 

est war of all time, it is historically in- 
esting to note that Michigan once 
had a little, private 
“war of its own. 
This was back in 
1835 just before 
Michigan became 
a State. It was a 
“war” between the 
governments of 
Ohio and Michi- 





gan. As the Euro- 
Sen. Vandenberg Pans have done 
for a thousand 


us, we-were fighting over “bound- 
ries.” But unlike the E uropeans, we 
settled our “war” on an amicable basis 
sreeable to all concerned. 
When Ohio was admitted to the 
nion in 1808, the Great Lakes coun- 
try was not sufficiently well known for 
irveyors to describe an accurate 
und: ary line. The definitions had to 
be rather vague. In 1805, Michigari 
is given a southern boundary along 
. line drawn east from the southern 
end of Lake Michigan to Lake Erie.” 
his gave the new Territory of Michi- 
n a strip of land, including Toledo, 
eviously claimed by Ohio. In 1817, 
survey place -d the dispute »d strip whol- 
within Ohio; but Michigan still exer- 
sed civil jurisdiction. 
Thus matters stood in 1835 when 
-overnor Lucas of Ohio issued a procla- 
.ation designed to establish the au- 
thority of the Ohio government in the 
lisputed territory, by creating the 
County of Lucas, with Toledo as the 
( ounty Seat, and authorizing a court 
session to give it validity. Michigan's 
frontiersmen promptly went into action. 
The “war” was on. Ohio’s “G. H. Q.” 
was at Toledo. Michigan’s “G. H. Q.” 
was at Monroe. The Monroe County 
sheriff organized posses and raided To- 
ledo. Conciliators sent out by President 
Jackson were met by the Michigan mil- 
itia, 1,000 strong, who were encamped 
it Monroe. The Ohio forces, outnum- 
bered, decided that discretion was the 
better part of valor. They held a brief 
midnight session of court and decamped 
with the brief records as proof that Lu- 
cas County had become a part of Ohio. 


The “war” marked time until Con- 
gress settled the whole dispute by giv- 
ing the strip to Ohio, and in compensa- 
tion cutting off the present northern 
peninsula from Wisconsin territory and 
annexing it to the new State of Michi- 
gan. That’s why the Upper Peninsula 
is part of Michigan and why Toledo 
isn't. That’s why Michigan extends all 
the way to the Canadian boundary. 


Michigan 





Did You Know That— 


% An historian has collected figures 
to show that the cost to the English of 
Indian cooperation in Michigan during 
the so-called French and Indian Wars 
was by no means light. In 1779, for 
example, “rum provided for Indians at 
Detroit amounted to 17,520 gallons, amd 
gifts of goods and cash in one year total- 
ed 123,902 pounds sterling.” 


% The U. S. lost Michigan to the 
British in the War of 1812 with General 
Hull's surrender of Detroit on August 
16. General Hull and other U. S. com- 
manders in the Michigan territory had 
been unaware that a state of war exist- 
ed until after surprise attacks had made 
the region indefensible. 


% The only Roman Catholic priest 
ever elected to the United States Con- 
gress was Michigan’s Father Gabriel 
Richard, pastor of Ste. Anne’s parish. 
He was a Sulpician priest, whom histor- 
ians say “contributed greatly to the edu- 
cational, social, and political develop- 
ment of Michigan.” 


% Until 1773 Michigan was a part 
of New France, and French population 
and customs predominated until the 
opening of the Erie Canal in 1825 
brought dominant New England and 
New York stock. The census jumped 
from around 30,000 in 1830 to 212,000 
in 1840, 


% The Republican party was nur- 
tured in Michigan. The National Re- 
publican Party, begun in 1856, was 
formed about the nucleus Mic higan Re- 
publican Party, which was organized at 
Jackson in 1854 of “Free Soilers, radical 
Whigs, and radical Democrats.” 


% It has been estimated that the 
pine forests of Michigan yielded to those 
who so ruthlessly lev eled them as much 
as three times the value of the gold 
mined in California in that period ‘and 
ten times the value of all the gold yet 
mined in Alaska. 


% The University of Michigan, in 
1882, was the first to offer a course in 
bibliography. Earlier still—in 1869—this 
was the first university to establish a 
history seminar. Here, too, were given 
the first bacteriology courses. 


¥% Michigan State College of Agri- 
culture and Applied Sciences, in East 
Lansing, is the oldest agricultural col- 
lege in the United States. 


Albion College, which is controll- 
ed by the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
is one of the oldest denominational col- 
leges in Michigan. 


% It is farther by highway from De- 
troit, Mich., to Houghton, Mich., than 
it is from Detroit to Washington, D. C. 


ww Michigan’s orchards annually 
yield the nation’s biggest cherry crops. 
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LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 


RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $1 


NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX 
RELINER, a plastic, builds up 
(refits) loose upper & lower den- 
tures. Really makes them fit as 
they should without using powder. 
Easily applied. No heating required. 
Brush it on and wear your plates 
while it sets. It adheres to the 
plates onlyand makes a comfort- 
able, smooth and durable surface 
that can be washed and scrubbed. Each application lasts 
for months. Not a powder or wax. Contains no rubber 
or gum. Neutral pink color. Sold on a MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. Not sold in stores. Mail $1 directly to us 
for generous supply. brush and directions DENDEX 
CO., Dept. 24-X, 2714 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif, 
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secret was reveale se by Wm. Michael im 
any wor ' and women fail to 
ora. even t igh they think the best, work harder, 
act the wisest. Yet, mar unworthy ones may prosper 
Th und other Life's M teries may be understood 
by those who know the Mighty Law so different it 
may cause th vision of many :. Obtam 
success, health and happiness thr gh Psycho-Power, 
anew dynar ntal I e to “Cha Your World 
FREE BOOK L t T, entitled, “An Am azing Secret,” 
24 pages, sent to uu upon reque obligation 
PATY PUB. CO., 618 South Western Ave. DI 0 Los Angeles 








Good News ‘for the HARD of 


HEARING 


Make your home trial of the 

Vibraphone. No wires, batteries, 

attachments. Write for free illus- 

trated booklet describing this 

effective non-electric hearing aid. 
European Vibraphone Co. 

Dept. P-8, 4687 Hollywood Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 





CHESTERFIELDS 
LUCKY 
STRIKES 
CAMELS 
RALEIGHS 


NO POSTAGE OLD GOLDS 


Shipped anywhere in 
eS the U. S$. on receipt of 
check or money order. 
NEW JERSEY MAIL ORDER CIGARETTE CO. 
Dept. 22, 76 Montgomery St., Jersey City, N. J. 


SONGS—POEMS 


wanted for radio distribution. Publication 
on royalty basis. Free information. 
WORDS & MUSIC, Ltd., 
Studio F, 5956 Hollywood Bivd., 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 








ro MOCURISTMAS CARDS 


Extra income for you weekty | Show 

smart Personal Christmas Cards with name— 

) SO for $1. az to get godors. Also glamorous box 

\ 21 assorted Christmas ders. Sells for $i—make 
os it. Other fast egiere 

ence Wom ritel 
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Look 10 to 15 Years Younger 


Why worry because you have wrinkles, 
lines, baggy eyes, double chin, = 
ging muscles or other age signs? 
amazed! Send $1.25 for a full month's 
supply of LATTA-CREAM. Money re- 
funded if not entirely satisfied. 


LATTA-CREAM, 


SAMPLES 
ON APPROVAL 
330, Boston, Mass. 








Write for low money- 


S05 Sth Ave., (Dept. PA-S) New York 
saving prices, carpet 
warps, rug fillers, re- 


WEAVERS esi: 2s.% 


looms, accurate and inexpensive be am counter. 
OR RUG COMPANY, DEPT. 97, LIMA, OHIO 


PATHF INDE R, published at Washington, 
the News Capital of the World, gives you 
a condensation of the actual news, unbiased 
and fearlessly told with the propaganda 
and superfluity omitted. 

52 Weekly Issues—only $1.00 
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FARM 





Food For Fighting Allies 


In this time of the year when large 
birds may be observed dropping food 
into the stretched-open mouths of small- 
er birds it is interesting to note the kind 
of food Uncle Sam is sending to his 
partners in war, those whose _larders 
have been depleted. Up to June 1— 
latest date of totaling—5,178,000,000 
pounds of food products costing 
$701,000,000, had been delivered for 
Lend-Lease shipments. 

In food groups arranged according to 
value—prices paid by the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration — eggs and 
poultry lead at $224,378,773. Next 
come meat, fish and fowl, valued at 
$211,615,575; lards, fats and oils, worth 
$56,006,163; fruits, vegetables and nuts, 
costing $54,854,382; other foodstuffs 
not falling into these groups, $5,109,- 
791. Non-foodstuffs purchased totaled 
$121,378,244. These included such 
things as tobacco, wood, turpentine, 
cotton (679,775 bales), seed, tar and 
gum. 

In quantity, with warn reduced 
to pounds, we find corn leading with 
708,000,000 (12,643,000 bu.); evapor- 
ated milk, 614,727,000; lard, 477,504,- 
000; canned pork, 363,506,000; cured 
pork, 269,746,000; dried beans, 219,- 
855,000; starch, 187,836,000; canned 
fish, 153,190,000; dried prunes, 138,- 
542,000, and cane sugar, 111,527,000. 

Vegetables sent in the dehydrated 
form, and accordingly very light, were 
beets, cabbage, carrots, onions, pota- 
toes, turnips, and mixed. The 411,466 
pounds of dehydrated oniofis were more 
than five times as much as any of the 
other vegetables. 

Some of the more unusual items, 
which at least insured variety, were ci- 
trus oil and citrus pulp; ground kola 
nuts, dehydrated soup; canned spinach, 
monohydrate glucose; semolina and 
buckwheat ae oleo oil; ascorbic acid; 
carotene; sorbose; diastatic enzymes 
and cyanacetamide. Some of these, evi- 
dently were to provide necessary vita- 
mins. 

LL 


Farm Briefs 

q With a fine peach crop in pros- 
pect, the Agriculture Department nomi- 
nated peaches as a Victory Food Spec- 
ial from July 16 to Aug. 5. 


q A cold wave in July, the worst in 
25 winters, did heavy damage to Bra- 
zil’s coffee crop. 


q That story of growing wheat from 
seed found in the Pyramids was explod- 
ed, but some seeds do remain alive for a 
long time. Scientists of the Agriculture 


Department buried 107 species in 1902, 
and in 1941—39 years later—it was 
found that 37 of them would germinate. 
Best records (except for weeds) were 
made by tobacco, blueglass and celery. 


G After 25 farmers in Lancaster 
County, Pa., decided they would have 
to cut down acreage by 15 per cent be- 
cause of labor shortage, they resolved 
to form a cooperative, borrow from the 
FSA and buy machinery. The result 


Random Statistics 


D O YOU have a horse in your 
home? The gas and rubber 
shortage may not have put it there, 
but your small electric motors have. 
Washing machines, vacuum cleaners 
and refrigerators are usually in the 
one-eighth to one-quarter h. p. class 
.. « © About 16 per cent of the 
weight of the average butcher hog 
is made into lard ... @ Now that 
fabrics are being made from milk, 
one good cow can produce about 50 
suits of clothes a year... ®@ In the 
fiscal year ending June 30, the Treas- 
ury reports, it spent a total of $25,- 
953,665,954 for cash war expendi- 
tures. During fiscal 1943, on which 
we are now embarked, war expendi- 
tures are expected to reach $67 bil- 
lion... @ They do their fighting 
in the air, but the Army Air Forces 
use 75 varieties of motor vehicles, in- 
cluding 50 standard Army trucks, 
jeeps, etc., and 25 special vehicles, 
from plane “tugs” to crash trucks. 





was to add 10 per cent to their own 
cultivated acreage, and to do a lot of 
“custom farming” for their neighbors. 


q The Forest Products Laboratory 
of the Forest Service is experimenting 
with several American trees and woods 
to find a native cork, formerly obtained 
from Spain. Firs appear to be the most 
promising source. 


@ The OPA announced that farmers 
who board seasonal labor will be grant- 
ed extra sugar allowances at the rate of 
a half-pound a week per person. 


q For the first time in 16 years hogs 
in Chicago reached the price of $15 a 


hundred pounds. 


@ Fish farms from worn-out cotton 
fields is a new enterprise in Alabama. 
Where a creek is handy an earth dam 
backs it up into a pond, which is stock- 
ed with bass, bream and catfish. Fish 
yields of 600 pounds per acre have been 
reported. 


q A group of 400 meat packers from 
all parts of the country criticized the 
“price squeeze” between what they must 
pay for hogs and cattle and what they 
are permitted to charge for meat. Many 
packers, they declared, must operate at 
a loss or close. 


PATHFINDER 
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Making Musical Instruments 


Among the various little businesses 
pushed _— the wall by the war, 
the manufacture of musical instrument; 
is one of the first and worst crushed. 

No more harps could be made afte; 
May 31; no more band instruments afte 
June 30; organs and pianos must cease 
to be born after July 31. Parts may 
still be made for a while, but stocks on 
hand are frozen for the benefit of the 
armed forces. Their music must |. 
given first consideration. The instru- 
ments lucky enough to be allowed to 
live are the violin, mandolin and guita: 
which require little or no metal. Th: 
longer the war lasts the softer will be- 
come our home music. 


One of the first instruments to be ; 
lenced was the accordion, for 75 pe: 
cent of its interior is of aluminum whil: 
its reeds are imported from Europe. Tl 
ancient and noble harp was ruled out 
early, for its 2,400 parts contain si) 
different kinds of metal. The public wil! 
hardly miss this decorative instrument 
however, because 200: a year for the 
whole world is a good sales record. A 
regular sort of harp costs about $700) 
a fine one may bring $3,000. Drums 
may keep going by substituting cords 
for the metal supporting rods, which 
will give them an ancient appearance 
But phonograph records suffer from the 
scarcity of shellac, with which they ar 
coated, and are trying to keep going b\ 
scraping old and broken records for the 
shellac they will yield. 

Some of the plants making musical 
instruments were able to convert to wai 
work, and are now very busy. Piano 
factories had skilled wood workers who 
are now making gliders, parts of traine: 
planes, cabinets, etc. The metal work 
ers who make saxophones, cornets, 
trumpets and horns now work on navi 
gation instruments, gun turrets and 
parts for planes and tanks. Thus has 
come about a great change in a $40- 
million industry, which was mostly de- 
voted to the pleasures of peace. — 


A TE 


Business Briefs 


q In spite of Government repressive 
measures, the money circulation in- 
creased in June by another $300,000,- 
000, bringing it to a total of $12,377,- 
119,781, equivalent to $92.04 for every 
man, woman and child in the nation. 


q The 24-inch pipe for the 550-mile 
line from Texas to Illinois, to supply oil 
to the East, is coming out of the factory 
at Lorain, Ohio, at the rate of five miles 
a day, according to the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration. 
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AN AMAZING OFFER TO PATHFINDER READERS 


A NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA DICTIONARY AND 11 OTHER 
INDISPENSIBLE REFERENCE BOOKS ALL BOUND 


— 


Se ee. 
~ 12Great* 
Books In 


~~ / 
j 


DOWN BRINGS 
THIS BOOK 
TO YOU 


HERE IS WHAT THIS 
MARVELOUS VOLUME 
CONTAINS 


Complete Webster's Dictionary 
Cyclopedia of General Facts 
Secretary's Guide & Office Manual 
Cyclopedia of Business & Finance 
Business Law for the Layman 
Synonyms oa Antonyms 
Student-Author Reference Manual 
Biographical Dictionary 
Dictionary of Medical Terms 
Latest Atlas & World Gazetteer 
Manual of a a Terms 
An Bncyelegedion of Gardening 


SUPERBLY BOUND ... EXCELLENT PRINTING. This Dictionary 
is worthy of a place in the finest library. It’s the work of a master 
craftsman. The publishers have spared nothing to give you excep- 
tional value. The binding is sturdy terra cotta cloth, enhanced by 
rich gilt stamping. It is thumb indexed, just like expensive volumes. 
Has Large, Easy Reading Type. MAIL THE COUPON BELOW—NOW 


’ 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 DOUGLAS ST., N. E. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


a s . or which please send me by mail postpaid a copy 
of Png hang be xg WEBSTER'S COMPREHENSIVE ENCYCLOPEDIC 
DICTIONARY, containing 12 Books in One. I agree to examine it, and 
if not satisfied with it in every way to return it to you within 5 days, 
and that you will refund my $1.00. 

If I keep the book, I agree to pay you $1 per month for five months, 


or a total price of $6.00. 
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This dictionary is not published by the origina! publishers of Webster’s Dictionary, 
or by their successors, 


IN ONE GREAT VOLUME. 


THE MOST OUTSTANDING 
ACCOMPLISHMENT OF THE 
‘ PUBLISHING WORLD... BUT 
MORE ASTONISHING IS THE 
FACT THAT THE PRICE IS SO 
LOW AND QUALITY SO HIGH. 


1617 Pages ...2 Million Words 
. . » Many Gorgeous Colored Pic- 
tures!! What a reservoir of in- 
formation... It’s new and up-to- 
the-minute. There are 1617 large 
pages (nearly one foot long)... 
over 2 million words that define 
any answer for your most complex 
questions. The dictionary section 
is easy to use. 140,000 defini- 
tions... gives correct pronuncia- 
tions alternatives . broad 
etymologies ... scientific and col- 
logquial terms. An authoritative 
guide to spelling, meaning, and 
pronunciation of words and 
phrases, and correct English usage. 
When you wade through the other 
sections you’ll be astounded at 
the amazing amount of practical, 
everyday useful information avail- 
able. You’ll also find beautifully 
colored maps‘and dozens of many 
colored pictures of highly inter- 
esting and educational subjects. 
Your opportunity is here to have 
a complete indexed library in 
your home. This is our latest 
Webster’s Comprehensive Ency- 
: : clopedic Dictionary. 


ce A DICTIONARY .. . 
AN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
12 BOOKS IN ONE 


The most marvelous book ever pub. 

lished, a book which includes essential 

knowledge about thousands of subjects 
in every field of endeavor. Within its covers are so 
many exceptional features. It offers a home education you 
never dreamed possible for so little . . . the entire family, 
including Mother, Dad, the kiddies, too, will draw an 
abundance of worldly knowledge from its amazing 12 
volumes . . . It's like a short cut through college. You 
must see this remarkable Encyclopedic Dictionary to fully 
appreciate its value. You can’t possibly judge its impressive 
contents and beautiful binding unless you actually examine 
it. And we want you to judge for yourself what a sen- 
sational bargain it is. So we make this offer: Send us 
$1.00; we will mail you the book at once. Examine it— 
read it~show it to your family and your friends and then 
decide whether you want to keep it. Pay the balance in 
five equal payments of $1.00 a month. Or return the book 
and we willl refund your dollar. 

SEND NOW FOR YOUR COPY 
FOR A FREE EXAMINATION 
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The FBI Boys 


N THESE dangerous days, as never 
before, Americans have come to 
realize how lucky they are in having 
such an organization as the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. As they wiped 
out the kidnaping racket some years 
ago we began to honor and respect 
them. The kids got so they would rath- 
er play the part of an FBI man than that 
of gangster—which really meant some- 
thing. But with the growth of the peril 
around us there has been a growth of 
efficiency, of adequateness, in the FBI, 
and now we find ourselves depending 
on those boys as upon a mighty fortress. 
How the FBI caught those German 
saboteurs specially trained to wreck 
things in this country, the public does 
not know. But it was a signal accom- 
plishment. It has been whispered that 
an FBI man went to Germany, enlisted 
in the spy and saboteur school and 
learned of all their plots and personnel 
from the inside. Maybe not, but the 
boys are capable of such desperate de- 
votion to their duties. Another report 
very easy to believe is that the Germans 
sendipg their saboteurs to the United 
States warned them particularly to 
watch out for the FBI. When we think 
what might have happened if those sa- 
boteurs had not been caught, we can 
hardly suppress the exclamation; “Thank 


God for the FBI!” 
gq 


Getting There First 
BN a om BEDFORD FORREST, 


a general in the Confederate 
Army, who was comparatively illiterate 
but widely recognized as a military 
genius, once reportedly summed up the 
secret of his success in this picturesque 
phrase: “Git thar fustest with the most- 
est men.” 

That nugget of profound military 
counsel has been quoted and comment- 
ed on a million times since Forrest's day, 
and of late it has been frequently re- 
called as events have more than justi- 
fied, time and again, its deep wisdom. 

At Pearl Harbor, for instance, the 
Japs created havoc because they got 
there in force before being opposed. At 





Summers in The Buffalo Evening News 


Make Their Lasso a Noose Too 


Midway they failed because Americans 
saw them coming and were waiting for 
them with fingers on the trigger. In 
Africa the British and their allies were 


believed to have more equipment than. 


the Axis powers, but Rommel “got there 
first” with his men and guns. 

To act on Gen. Forrest’s homely ad- 
vice it is not enough to produce more 
guns, or even to have the biggest arm- 
ies. Men and guns must be where they 
are needed, and in time. A missionary 
who was in Singapore at the time of the 
harrowing attack said “We longed, 
more than anything else, to see swarms 
of Allied planes coming.” One of the 
sailors just back from a convoy to Mur- 
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mansk said the same feeling prevaile: 
among them as enemy subs and pla 
swooped upon them in the Arctic S; 
“If there is one thing American sean 
want on that long voyage,” he said, * 
planes.” 

Well, we are making more pla: 
than the Axis now. We have won 
production. Now we must win in tra: 
portation. Then we shall be in a po 
tion to “git thar fustest with the mostest 
men. 


q 


“Indispensable” 
ee O ORGANIZATION of | 

N Army can afford to have 
‘indispensable’ officer.” Such was t! 
recent statement, full of wisdom a: 
plain common sense, of Gen. Geo: 
C. Marshall, Chief of Staff. And he i: 
plemented his pronouncement with 
ders that commanders in all branch 
train subordinate officers in the duti 
of their superiors. 

There have been instances of co: 
manding officers getting killed and lea, 
ing their troops leaderless and helples 
There have also been instances of su 
ordinate officers taking charge in su 
emergencies and carrying on better th 
their former chiefs. In an efficient arn 
of a resourceful people a lieutenant, 
sergeant, even a private, is ready to 
sume the responsibility of leadership 
it falls to him. Napoleon’s soldiers we: 
like that. We believe that Americ 
soldiers ‘have that sort of initiative. 

The principle of “indispensability 
goes for civilians, too. Wise old Natu: 
recognizes no man as indispensable, f 
the greatest as well as the smallest mu 
go the “way of all flesh.” Some me! 
who consider themselves indispensab| 
are considered by others a mere handi 
cap. Some there are, of course, whos 
shoes cannot be filled. But there a: 
always others, wearing other shoes, wh. 
are able to carry the torch forward. 


q 


Maj. Lofton R. Henderson, United 
States Marines, was attacking a Jap 
carrier in the Battle of Midway when 
his bomber was hit. Rather than bai! 
out and take his chance, Major Hende: 
son “deliberately dived his plane into 
the smokestack of the Jap carrier 
Semper Fidelis! 

q 


Candidates for Congress, it has been 
announced, will receive enough extr: 
gas under the new rationing to permit 
them to campaign. Presumably they 
will furnish their own air. 
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READERS WRITE 





Citation 

Many volunteer workers are serving our 

untry in various capacities, but the out- 

inding case of one volunteer is worthy of 

:umendation. 

airplane listening posts the little com- 

nity of Ruskin, Fla., was selected for a 
tation. Lack of volunteers made it neces- 

ry for some watchers to serve long 
tricks.” 

Wishing to do her bit, Mrs. C. R. Rich- 
rdson, whose husband is employed at the 
fampa Shipbuilding Co., volunteered for 
| night watch, and, until rece ntly, served 
four nights each week, from 9 p. m. until 
7 a.m. This has been reduced to three 
nights each week, but still ten hours per 
night ... Mrs. Richardson walks a quarter 
mile from her home to the main highway 
where she takes a bus to the listening post 

. Our soldiers and sailors normally stand 
vatches of two or four hours, but Mrs. 
Richardson cheerfully stands her ten-hour 
watches alone in her isolated tower . 
Don’t you agree that service of this caliber 
s worthy of a citation? I do. 

I. W. Hanson 

Largo, Fla. 


First Readers 

The mention of the first copies of PATH- 
FINDER in your June 27 edition called 
» mind that I as Postmaster at Crow 
Wing, Minn., in A. D. 1893, got interested 
in reading your paper and recommended 
it to two or three County School Marms 
for use in their schools . . . For years I 
have admired and recommended it to 
others. I’m only 83 years past and hope to 
read PATHFINDER’s 50th anniversary 
blowout. 


William H. Everest 
South Rapids, Minn. 


Brain Teaser 
In your July 4 issue do you not make a 
big error as to the diameter of a globe 
whose circumference is 20 feet longer than 
25,000 miles? If I figure correctly it would 
take some pretty fine measuring to show 
the difference of the two globes . . . The 
two circles would be roughly 1/300th of 
an inch apart. 
Wm. Carle 
T'wentynine Palms, Calif. 
(It would be) 1.9097 inches apart. 
Wilbur S. Schultz 


Zionsville, Penna. 
2 & 5 


The difference results in 1.88274 feet. 
F. W. Gress 
Crystal, N. D. 
2 % % 
I believe it could not be distinguished 
with a Micrometer. 
Howard H. House 
Richfield Springs, N.Y. 


Question 

American boys are being trained for war 
and sent to all parts of the world for the 
purpose, we are told, to preserve democ- 
racy. We are asked to buy war bonds in 
order to make it possible to crush Hitler- 
- When we seek a job in many kinds 
of industry we must join a union, and pay 
out hard-earned money for dues in order 
to pay the union leaders. What is to be 
gained if we crush Hitlerism and find we 
have only made America safe for labor 
racketeers? 


Clarence McConnell 
New Wilmington, Penna. 


When the O. C. D. set up | 








HERE’S THE SECRET 


OF ACHIEVING A SLEN- 

DER FIGURE WITHOUT 

STARVING OR LABORI- 
OUS EXERCISES 


VITAMIN CHART 
MENUS 


IMPROVE YOUR 
APPEARANCE 


Lose 10 Ibs. in 10 Days. The fatter 
you are the more you can expect to lose 
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10-DAY MIRACLE DIET 
ese 10 Pounds in 10 Days 


EAT for BEAUTY, a and 
— yes, really — SE X APPEAL 


sve THIN ON 3 SQUARE DEALS A par 
LIGHTNING VITAMIN CALCULATOR 


ywo MINUTE CALORIE COUNTING TABLE 


0 sseanatony RIFT MIRACLES 


THIS BOOK can reduce your weight , ’ ‘ 
and KEEP you slim—make sure you get , cet te ng | emma 6 senvice , 
enough Vitamins—Improve your personal § Washington, D é , 
appearance—Banish that tired feeling #6 |, 0 SP Us om , , 
and step up your Charm quotient. g Please send me ........ copies of The 4g 

. g New Way to Eat & Get Slim for which 4 

_ Do you want to reduce without starv- g J enclose 2ic per copy. ‘ 

ing? Do you want to look and feel better ‘ 
while you are getting slim? Do youwant 4) nan, 

to have zest, beauty and glamour? Then . — / 

order this book now. o aaa 4 
aare 

SEND 25c COINS OR STAMPS { . 

Cily “Late 

" , , 

MAIL COUPON TODAY == ’ 
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At Last .. .. The kind 


of a Bible you have always 


wanted—Designed for convenient book-shelf reference as 
an essential part of your library. 


The HOLY BIBLE ........1%.°%..... 
and Concordance for quick geographical 


No. 525. One of the most usable Bibles tatien. 
ever offered—designed to take its place : 
regular library, 
New Library Edition your Bible—makee 
—Authorized King James Version—wi 


an integral part of your 
of your daily life. 


all these helpful features to make every Books more tre- 
passage readily accessible and easily @aily guia- 
understood: International Bible Encyc 
pedia and Concordance; self-pronouncing, 
cross-indexed; 17 maps in full color; 
fine Library binding of long-wearing 


‘ : 
stained top. ONLY ........... $1 19 


No. 525A THUMB-INDEXED EDITION. 


part of the Bible. ONLY ..... $2. 24 


3uckram, stamped in gold 


For easiest reference to any 


No. 21R The Great 
Stories of the Bi- 
ble For Children. 
-A massive vol- 
ume of good size, 
printed in big 
type and illus- 
trated in beauti- 
ful color repro- 
ductions of Bible 
pictures. An ex- 
ceptional value 
that children will 
admire, treasure 
and read willing- 


ly. Nothing could be more 
appropriate for a Christian 1 00 
home with children. Only 2 
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Version and complete In- 
ternational Bible Ency- 
clopedia and Concordance 


and biographical refer- 
ence, clearer interpre 
Subject dic- 

tionary shows where 
iS each topic in the Bi- 
“ble is found and how 
used. This feature 
alone vastly enhan- 
ces the value of 


it easier to use, 
ith helps you turn to 
the Book of 


quently for 
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HANDY ORDER FORM 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 
Enclosed is $ for which please send me 

the following books which I have checked below: 

] No. 525—BIBLE AND CONCORDANCE @ $1.79. 

No, 525A—SAME AS 525 (Thumb Index) 
@ $2.29 

No. 21R—THE GREAT STORIES OF THE 
BIBLE FOR CHILDREN @ $1.00. 


Name 
Address 
City State 


Check here if you wish books sent C. O. D. 
In which case, you pay the postage and 
c. O. D. charges. The same guarantee 
applies, of course. 
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SCIENCE & MEDICINE 








No Antiseptics 

War is a killer, but it invariably 
teaches medicine many new tricks in 
what is virtually a huge experimental 
laboratory. Doctors working at top 
speed at Pearl Harbor, for example, 
dumped sulfanilamide into abdominal 
wounds and found that the practice vir- 
tually canceled out the infections that 
killed many a belly-wounded soldier in 
the last war. Recently the Journal of 
the American Medical Association of- 
fered some advice on how to treat sol- 
diers wounded by flying shrapnel or ci- 
vilians hit by fying glass or other 
splinters. The advice: don’t use anti- 
septics. 

“The use of iodine or mercurials in 
such wounds is to be discouraged or 
even forbidden,” said the editor of its 
correspondence column. The antiseptics, 
he said, may kill body cells along with 
the germs and thus prevent healing. 
Fresh wounds, even if dirtied up, con- 
tain “relatively few bacteria.” If per- 
mitted to work, the body cells will soon 
kill these off. The act of washing a 
wound with soap and water or with 
antiseptic is likely to carry new bacteria 
into the wound. 

Instead, the patient gets antitoxin 
shots to prevent tetanus (lockjaw). Metal 
or glass splinters are cut out of the open 
wound. Damaged tissue, where germs 
thrive, is cut away so that blood-washed, 
virile cells can work on the germs. Then 
sulfanilamide powder is dusted on the 
raw surfaces. The result is a clean 
wound that should heal rapidly. 


he 


Tougher Tires 

While we are worrying over how to 
get tires now, scientists are busy build- 
ing tougher tires for the Army, which 
will mean better tires for civilians after 
the war. Much of the work is on the 
rubber, or substitutes; but some is on 
the fabric that is the backbone of the 
tire. Du Pont has recently developed a 
new rayon fabric, “Cordura,” which, its 
chemists claim, is stronger than cotton 
fabric or even structural steel of the 
same diameter. All of the output is 
now taken by the Government for com- 
bat tires. 

Ordinary rayon (this year viscose ray- 
on celebrates its 50th anniversary) is 
made from cellulose of wood pulp. 
“Cordura” is made from cellulose of 
cotton linters, the short fibres remaining 
on the seed after the spinnable fibres 
have been removed by ginning. But 
what imparts the extra strength is not 
so much the material as its treatment. 

Cold-drawn steel is stretched to give 
it strength. A silkworm extrudes its 
filament then stretches it just as it dries. 


(The contents of the spinning gland, if 
removed, form a weak mass.) Like- 
wise the “Cordura” filament is stretched 
just after it is formed. The stretching 


Word Origins 


Annihilate: Comes directly from 
Latin annihilatus, past participle of 
annihilare, from ad, to, plus nihil- 
um, nihil, nothing, from ne hilum, 
not a bit; perhaps akin to filum, 
thread. Pronounced a-ni-i-lat, with 
short a, long i, short i, and long a 
respectively. When the Germans 
annihilated the village of Lidice in 
reprisal for the Heydrich assassina- 
tion they reduced it to nothing; put 
it out of existence. 


causes the molecules to line up parallel 
to each other so that powerful inter- 
molecular forces come into play. The 
resultant cord has a tensile strength of 
70,000 pounds per square inch. 

In building a tire, several dozen cords 
are unwound simultaneously from spools 
to form a broad ribbon. The ribbon 
passes through a drip of liquid latex, 
formaldehyde and resorcinol. A layer 
of semi-soft plasticised rubber is then 
applied to each side of the ribbon and 
squeezed into place. Other plies are 
built up, covered with the tread and 
vulcanized in the tire mold. 

The new fabric, says Du Pont, re- 
sists heat better than cotton cord. The 
tire walls can be thinner, thus dissipat- 
ing heat more readily. The new tires 
are important to planes; being lighter, 
they make less extra weight during 
flight; being stronger, they take the 


Science Facts 
~ ULFURIC acid is frequently call- 


ed “the king of Chemicals” be- 
cause next to water it is the liquid 
most universally used in commercial 
arts and industries... @ The aver- 
age doctor lives about three years 
longer than the average patient, says 
the “Journal” of the American Medi- 
cal Association. Of the 3,527 doc- 
tors recorded as dying in 1941, the 
average age was 65.9 years . 
® Concrete ships and barges are 
again under discussion; Britain has 
constructed a number of such 
barges. Concrete ships stand up to 
a smashing sea remarkably. The 
“Polias,” which struck a reef and 
tore a hole in her bottom in 1920 
was still intact two years later; the 
“Askelad,” which was stranded in 
1919, survived waves and tides, was 
floated loose some days later and 
continued in service. 


landing shock better. On combat cars, 
they furnish enough structural strength 
to run flat for miles if punctured, en- 
abling the car to complete its mission. 
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The Word Goes Out 


The 126-year-old American Bible Sv 
ciety, whose mission is “the wider ci: 
culation of the Hely Scriptures to ever, 
man on earth in whatever language lx 
may require,” has not let war halt it 
activities. Last year its colporteurs in 
China, its agents in Switzerland, it: 
workers in India and Africa and the fou: 
corners of the earth distributed 8,009.- 
000 Bibles or portions of the Scripture, 

Last year, it reported, it distributed 
8,504 Bibles, 382,530 Testaments and 
169,113 portions of the Word without 
charge to Army and Navy chaplains. In 
addition, 220,727 Testaments were sold 
to churches and communities for their 
own service men or those in nearby 
camps. The Society sent out from its 
own stocks or purchased in Switzerland 
3,687 Bibles, 17,451 Testaments and 
48,862 portions of Scriptures in 25 
languages for prisoners of war. It is 
distributing Scriptures to German, Ital- 
ian and Japanese internees in the Unit- 
ed States. Among the new books pub- 
lished for prisoners of war are 20,000 
Russian New Testaments, 400,000 Rus- 
sian Gospels and 50,000 Modern Greek 
Gospels. 





Members and Money 


Church membership of 23 Protestant 
denominations in the United Steward- 
ship Council increased by more than 
one million in 1941, Church Manage- 
ment reports in its Summer Directory 
issue. At the same time contributions 
increased by more than $17,500,000 
over the previous year, Membership, 
excluding infants, was 24,412,876 in 
1940 and 25,674,455 in 1941. Receipts 
for all purposes in "41 were $343,640,- 
753 as compared with $325,881,996 in 
’40. But though the total increased, per 
capita giving was down from $13.55 to 
$13.33. Church Management predicts 
that both membership and per capita 
contributions will increase during 1942. 


EE 


Union Soon? 


Ready now for Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians to mull over is their joint 
committee’s plan for a union between 
the two churches. “Essential Features 
of the United Church” has been in the 
writing three years. Under it both 
churches would accept the Apostles’ 
and Nicene Creeds, the Confession of 
Faith and Book of Common Prayer. 
Clergy and laity would have coordinate 
powers and an equal voice with the 
bishops in church government. It will 
be at least two years before the plan 
can be accepted, even if both churches 
are willing. 
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Thirty-Nine-Hour Week 


The first 440 officer candidates for 
commissions in the WAAC who will re- 
port at Fort Des Moines, Iowa, July 20, 

according to the latest announcement, 
will be in for eight 39-hour weeks of 
training with faculty members holding 
authority to keep their charges at “hup, 
two, three, four” an extra hour each 
day. Besides this, two hours of study 
each week day night are on the pro- 
gram. At noon Saturdays recess will be 
called for the week end. 

The schedule is broken down some- 
what in this manner: Processing, 21 
hours; recruiting course, no hours as 
yet assigned; company administration, 

> hours; property Sects and 
mess management, 25 hours each; phy- 
ical training, 25 hours; drill without 
ims, «23 age defense against chem- 
ical attacks, 3; defense against air at- 
tacks, 2; military sanitation, first aid 
and hygiene, 9; military customs and 
courtesies, 6; punitive articles of war, 4; 

earing and care of the uniform, 4; map 
reading, 7; leadership, 6; ceremonies, 
6; the WAAC and current events, 3. 

The physical education program for 
the toughening of the girls will be 
directed by Miss Catherine Van Rens- 
elaer, 43, of New York, who served 
overseas in the last war and knows what 
it is to have to crawl out and push an 
ambulaned through the mud and mire 
of France’s fields. While Miss Rens- 
selaer sees no place for soft treatment 
in the Corps, she is, on the other hand, 
not interested in making professional 
trong women out of them. They just 
need to be able to take it. Under her the 
candidates will go through a course of 
Danish body-freeing exercises which 
ire designed to build muscle and untie 
nerve knots in tense bodies. 


ET 


Your Cleaner 


There is a mistaken idea about vac- 
uum Cleaners that has circulated freely 
n too many homes. That idea is that 
the bag is a storage place for dirt. No. 
It is merely there as a convenience to 
catch the dirt and should be emptied 
after each use. It is important that it be 
kept clean so that the air may circulate 
freely and pass through the weave. 
Washing is not recommended; cleaning 
should be done with a brush or a beat- 
er. When the bag becomes extremely 
dirty it ought to be replaced. 
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WOMAN’S WORLD 


( Title Copyrighted ) 


News and Comment of Interest To Women 


Belts have a tendency to lose their 
elasticity and should be changed when 
necessary, and if possible. Likewise, a 
new brush should be installed if there 
is no way to lower the old one each six 
months as the bristles wear shorter and 
lose contact with the floor. Be sure to 
take a check on the nozzle adjustment 
before the sweeper is turned on. It 
should be the thickness of a half dollar 
from the floor covering (or as the manu- 
facturer recommends). This gives it a 
chance to pull the carpet into a slight 





Acme 


She’s in the Army Now} 


are and- thus raise the nap or pile. 

A little private scavenger hunt of 
your own before you use your cleaner 
will mean a lot in saving the belt and 
bag. In other words, take time to pick 
up nails, tacks, pins, hairpins or other 
metallic objects that are sharp and 
might make punctures. Use the cleaner 
frequently for the good of the rugs, a 
shorter period twice a week is better 
than a longer period once a week. Also 
use the attachments at every oppor- 
tunity. They lighten the burdens of 
housework in unexpected ways. 


Lastly, remind yourself to oil the 
cleaner regularly, if it requires it, but 
in small quantities. You don’t want to 
leave a trail of oil on your best rug. For 
any other servicing or repair we suggest 


+ Miss Hortense Boutell gave up a $55-a-week super- 
visory job in Minneapolis to join the WAACs. She 
was one of the first to be sworn in. 
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that you call your dealer or authorized 
service station. You may save further 
repair. 

tert pecan 


Spring Chickens 

The Victory Food Special designated 
by the Agricultural Marketing Admin- 
istrator of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and featured by the merchants of 
the nation for the period from July 16 to 
July 25 is broilers and fryers. The Food 
for Freedom program requires an al- 
most astronomical production of eggs. 
In this process an all time record for 
spring hatchings has been set, provid- 
ing a plentiful supply of roosters and 
pullets. The pullets are saved, of course, 
for egg production. The roosters—a by- 
product t—will make the “fried chicken 
season” a big success, and during their 
abundance, will enable the nation’s 
housewives to conserve other meats 
needed for the military forces and Lend- 
Lease shipments. 

There are just a few points to keep 
in mind about chicken, but they are 
very important. The meat is perishable. 

dressed chicken should be washed 
thoroughly. inside and out, patted dry 
and stored in the coldest place available 
until it is to be cooked. When cooked, 
it should be eaten at once or chilled im- 
mediately if it is to be kept. In homes 
where there is no cold storage place no 
attempt should be made to keep chick- 
ens either before or after cooking. 

Lm 


Auxiliary Policewomen 


To the tg of her Women’s Bu- 
reau of the Washington Police Capt. 
Rhoda J. Milliken h: is added more 
than 100 volunteer auxiliary police- 
women. Like their male counterpart, 
they receive arm bands, overseas caps, 
raincoats and “sticks.” The last two 
items of their gear they are seldom seen 
with, for neither is flattering nor fem- 
inine. 

Enrolled as a civilian defense meas- 
ure against whatever the future may 
bring to Washington, the auxiliaries are 
not looking for a soft berth. In the event 
of attack they will be on duty keeping 
order, clearing streets and evacuating 
danger zones. In the meantime, they 
are learning and practicing everyday 
policewoman duties without remuner- 
ation. Of the housewives, social work- 
ers, business and professional women in 
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the auxiliaries there are already two 
lieutenants and a sergeant. 

While they hunt out the shady char- 
acters operating in the city they are a 
friend to the strange young girls within 
its gates. They are stationed at bus 
terminals and at Union Station, at dance 
halls and road houses. At the former 
they keep an eye peeled for runaways, 
for girls wanted by the law, for children 
with lost parents; at the latter places 
where life begins after dark and ends at 
dawn, they try to protect minors from 
unscrupulous habitues. 

They also patrol the streets, stand 
fixed posts at schools and other build- 
ings, answer calls when the neighbors 
begin to throw dishes, are on active 
duty during blackouts and air raid 
alarms, accompany women prisoners in 
transfer, and accompany mental cases to 
State hospitals. Monotony is unknown 
in the life of a policewoman as these 
volunteers soon learn. 

The auxiliaries usually give six hours 
a week of their time and study gas, 
bombs, police and traffic regulations 
and first aid. Instead of the usual ten 
hours, they devote 20 hours to first aid. 
Three of their number are instructors, 
graduates of advanced Red Cross 
courses. 





Size 36, 2%, yards 39 inch fabric. 


9002—-Your wear-everywhere frock! Sizes 14 to 20 and 32 to 42. Size 


16, 34@ yards 39 inch fabric. 


4089—A wrap-around for cool ‘“‘homework.’’ Sizes 12 to 20 and 30 to 40. 


+ Size 16, 342 yards 35 inch fabric. 


9949-9950—Mother-and-Daughter Victory garden outfits. 
in sizes 12 to 20 and 30 to 40. Size 16, entire ensemble, 414 yards 35 inch 
fabric and 2'4 yards contrast. Pattern 9950, Sizes 2 to 10. Size 6, 1% yards 


35 inch fabric and 1%, yards contrast. 





Stuffed Onions 


Another onion dish at this lush time is 
stuffed onions. The extra time they oc- 


Books for Victory 


HAT are you doing with your 

books after you have read 
them? Not the ones you put down 
without ever finishing, or the ones 
you read just because you thought 
you should, but the books you really 
enjoyed? Are you putting them to 
work for victory? That’s what it 
amounts to if you are rushing them 
off to the boys in the armed forces. 
By building morale you are hastening 
victory. In case you have put off 
sending books to the boys, look over 
your shelves and pick out some that 
you could hardly wait to read, take 
off the paper covers and tie the 
books together two ways. Attach an 
address label (some bookstores are 
giving them away, marked “For 
Army Libraries”) and affix postage. 
Special book rate is 1% cents a 
pound. And don’t wait until to- 
morrow to mail them. Drop the 
books in a mailbox or post office 
today before you forget again. 


casion is worth while. 
Directions: Cut large skinned onions 
in half, crosswise. Simmer them in salt- 


Smart Midsummer Fashions 


9099—-The two-piece effect is slimming, soft and smart. Sizes 34 to 46. 







9949 comes 





PATHFINDER 


ed water until almost tender. Remove 
center rings without breaking up oute: 
rings. Chop centers fine. Cook som 
celery or parsley in fat for a few min 
utes; add bread crumbs, salt, peppe: 
and the chopped onion. Bake for 30 
minutes in a moderate oven, or unti! 
onions are tender. To make a more sat- 
— dish, use chopped meat or fish, 
or baked beans in place of the bread 
crumbs, 
EE 


Grilled Sandwiches 


You will find that fellows go for these 
so serve them at that game room party 
the next time Johnny comes marching 
home on a three-day pass. 

Ingredients: One-half pound shred 
ded American cheese; six tablespoons 
milk; one-fourth teaspoon Worceste: 
shire sauce; 12 slices toast; paprika. 

Directions: Blend together the shred- 
ed cheese and the milk. Add the pa- 
prika and Worcestershire sauce. Spread 
on toast and place under low broile: 
heat until the cheese has melted. 


EE 


White Sauce 
For variety in serving fresh green 
vegetables or reheating cold vegetables, 


_ 








4089 


', yard contrast. 


Price of each pattern is 16¢ (in coins). | Yi 

Summer Fashion Book is 10 cents. Address the y Ys } 
PATHFINDER Pattern Department, 243 West 
ijth Street, New York, N. ¥ 
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9032—Designed for career girls. Sizes 16 to 20 and Wy yj Mf 
34 to 42 Size 16, 3 yards 35 inch fabric and / 
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white sauce is invaluable. To each two 
cups of vegetables add one cup of white 
sauce. Stir and heat. Or place in a 
baking dish, cover with crumbs and 
bake for a short time in a moderate 
oven. The general rule which calls for 
half as much white sauce as vegetables 
(one cup to one pint) rarely needs to 
be varied. 

Ingredients: Two tablespoons fat, 
two tablespoons flour, one cup milk, salt. 


Directions: Melt fat over low heat, 
blending flour with it; add liquid. Cook 
slowly and stir until smooth. Add salt 
to taste. The liquid in which the vege- 
table was cooked may be used in place 
of part of the milk. 


—WNeedle Designs _— 


Needlework Fashion Stars 


365—Crocheted hats are ‘headline’ fashion news! 
Take your choice—a shell-stitch beret, a two-tone 
flower snood, or bothi Use straw yarn. Number 
contains full details 

7225—Sunbonnet Susans for your linens. 
all in easy embroidery 
work, 


They’re 
and make perfect pick-up 
Number contains full details. 


Price of patterns 15¢ (in coins) each (plus one 
cent to cover cost of mailing). 


Complete instruc- 
tions are included in each pattern. Address all 
orders to Needlecraft Editor, PATHFINDER, 82 
Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








Household Hints 


@ To remove the shine from worsteds 
mix a small amount of vinegar with wa- 
ter, dip a pressing cloth in it, place the 
cloth on the right side of the fabric and 
press with a warm iron. 


@ Don’t store linens where there is 
heat which will dry the fibers and cause 
them to break. Avoid also damp places. 
Wrap them in tissue. 

q@ Glass goblets from the dime store 
can be decorated into fascinating flower 
vases with gilt or paint and shellac. 

@ Worn sheets of fine quality per- 
cale can be made into dirndls, bib- 
aprons and pinafores for summer. 


@ Vegetable residue which is ordi- 
narily thrown away harbors much nour- 
ishment. Save it for soups. 


q You will save money by planning 
a week’s menus at once; buying in bulk 
saves money; future planning saves 
food and health. 


G Save time for war work and money 
for War Bonds by giving yourself a 
permanent wave at home. Sets for this 
purpose, containing curlers, shampoo 
and wave set are on the market. 

gq A medium-sized dish of raw straw- 
berries will furnish more than a third of 
a day’s allowance of vitamin C. 


q Cook meat at a low temperature to 
keep essential juices, for better flavor 
and to make the protein more tender. 

q Braising, browning and cooking 
in a small amount of moisture with the 
lid on, is used for less tender meat cuts. 





| WETMORE & SUGDEN, INC., Dept. 13 
’ ochester 
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FREE BOOK TELLS 
NEW HEALTH PLAN! 


In his new illustrated 24 page 
book, “YOUR HEALTH and the 
NEXT 90 DAYS”, Al Williams, 
noted West Coast physical condi- 
tioning expert, tells how you can 
learn and apply right in your n 
home the same health - building 
# measures he has successfully used 
Mm in directing health programs for 
more than 37,000 run-down, ailing 
—S men and women. Explains how you 
o can learn to condition yourself 
against NERVOUSNESS, COLITIS, INDIGESTION, 
HEADACHES, RHEUMATISM, ARTHRITIS, BLOOD 
PRESSURE, ANEMIA, CONSTIPATION and other 
common disorders. Contains valuable facts about vita- 
min and mineral nutrition, weight reduction, exercise, 
and mental control. Send for this remarkable new 
FREE BOOK today! Penny postcard will do. Address— 
THE WILLIAMS PROGRAM Dept. 17.7 
542 Se. Broadway Los Angeles, California 
















JET BLACK < 

This remarkable CAKE discovery, ‘ 
TINTZ Jet Black Shampoo, washes out 
eafely gives hair a real smooth JET BLACK 4 
‘TINT that fairly glows with life and lustre. 
Don’t put up with faded dull, burnt, off color hair 
gradual .. .each shampoo leaves your hair blacker, lovelier, softer, 
easier to manage. No dyed look. Won't hurt permanents. Full cake 
50c (3 for $1). TINTZ comes in Jet Black, light, medium and dark 
SEND NO MONEY tie ie irene anccr. 

age on our positive assur- 

ance of satisfaction in 7 days or your money back. (We Pay Postage 


dirt, loose dandruff, grease, grime and 

a minute longer. TINTZ Jet Black Cake works 

Brown, Titian, and Blonde. Order today! State shade wanted. 
if remittance comes with order.) Don’t wait — Write today to 


| TINTZ COMPANY, Dept. 177, 207 N. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO. 





Money For You 

Every Day! Take orders 

for Name -Iimprinted Christmas 
ards, 50 for $1. Amazing sellers! 


RY /i 


Persona! 


how other big values— 21 Christ- ’ 
Card Assortment, Religious CAristmas 
tchings, Gift Wrappings, all $i Card's with 
. NAME 


Fast Selling 


New Box geliers. Big Deluxe Personal Li 
ts No experience needed. § 
plan for clubs, churches. 


today for FREE SAMPLES. 50 s | 


749 Monroce Avenue R N.Y. 


PERMANENT WAVE 





JUNE LANG 


Glamorous movie star, praises 


Charm Kurl. This actual pho- 
tograph shows her gorgeous 
Charm Kurl Permanent Wave. 


users everywhere. 
cost you nothin 


to try. 
sent to you C. 


Don’t send a penny. 


CHARM-KURL COMPANY 


There 









FOR 
COMPLETE 
HOME KIT 


Each KIT Contains 40 Curlers 


SHAMPOO and WAVE SET also included 


is nothing else to buy. 
set are included free in each Charm-Kuri Kit. 
Charm-Kurl it is easy to give yourself a thrilling, 
machineless permanent wave in the privacy of your 
own home that should last as long as any profes- 
sional permanent wave. 
any experience 
simple instructions. 


So Easy Even a Child Can Do It 


Charm-Kurl is easy and safe to use; no experience 
required; contains no harmful chemicals or ammonia; 
requires no machines or dryers, heat or electricity. 
Desirable for both women and children, 


Shampoo and wave 
With 


You do not have to have 


in waving hair. Just follow the 


SEND NO MONEY 


A flood of letters of praise are coming in daily from 
Charm-Kurl must eatisfy you as it has satisfied these others or it Will 


Just send your name and address and it will be 


. D. for B9c, plus postage, with the understanding that if you are not thrilled 
with the results, your money will be cheerfully refunded. 
beautiful permanent to gain, so take advantage of this special offer. 


You have nothing to riek and @ 
Send ay. 


Dept. 199,. 2459 University Avenue St. Paul, Minn. 
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PRESENTING 





Eugene J. Houdry 


AMERICA NEEDS RUBBER, read 
a full-page advertisement in Eastern 
newspapers a few day ago, and added 
in box-car type, HOUDRY HAS IT— 
THE KEY TO SYNTHETIC RUBBER. 

At once Mr. and Mrs. America, con- 
cerned over Uncle Sam’s serious need 
for fighting rubber, worried too about 
the balding tires on the family car, and 
bewildered by a welter of confusing 
statements trom Washington, asked 
“Who is Houdry, and what does he 
have?” Also asking these questions was 
Senator Guy M. Gillette’s Agricultural 
Committee investigating sources for 
synthetic rubber. Forthwith the com- 
mittee sent for this man, who so con- 
fidently claimed the ability to supply 
America with the rubber it has needed 
so badly ever since the Japs cut off our 
natural supply. 

The man the Senators summoned is 
thickset, baldish, French-born, fifty 
years old. His name, Eugene J. Houdry, 
was unfamiliar to the general public, 
but it has been pronounced with ad- 
miration for some time now in the fields 
of chemistry and petroleum refining. 
For one thing, it has been given to the 
catalytic process which Houdry de- 
veloped for making high quality gaso- 
line. It is no secret in the trade that, 
but for this process America’s supply 
of 100-octane gasoline, the life blood 
of our air armada, would be inadequate. 

Eugene Houdry did not set out in 
life to become a chemist. His father 
was a steel manufacturer in Paris. Son 
Eugene, an only child, after graduating 
with highest honors at the Ecole des 
Arts et Metiers, an engineering school 
at Chalons-sur-Marne, went into the 
family business. His one outside en- 
thusiasm was automobile racing. But 
this enthusiasm became the stepping 
stone to a Career. 

It was Houdry’s ambition to win auto- 
mobile races which turned his attention, 
in 1922, to improving the quality of 
gasoline. He set up a laboratory and 
employed a staff of chemists to probe 
the possibilities of doing this through 
catalytic action. By the time the chem- 
ists had come to a dead end, Houdry 
was more determined than ever that the 
difficulties must be overcome. He got 
mad. He set out to make himself a 
chemist. Thus began a struggle that 
lasted fifteen years, and on which was 
staked not only his own money, but that 
of his family and friends who had faith 
in him. 
~ By 1930 Houdry had exhausted all 
possibilities of continuing his experi- 
ments in the Old World. Like so many 
men of promising talent, he decided to 


come to America, the land of oppor- 
tunity—and for Houdry that opportu- 
nity grew out of America’s rapidly ex- 
panding use of automobiles. But when 
he arrived here, America was having a 
depression, and Houdry experienced 
keen disappointments in trying to sell 
his idea to petroleum companies. One 
after another turned him down. 
Finally, Socony-Vacuum staked Hou- 
dry $1,000,000 for developing his pro- 
cess. But when this was gone, he had 





Houdry Turned from Gas to Rubber 


not yet achieved the perfection he 
sought. It looked dark. Then, new 
friends came along. J. Howard Pew 
and Arthur E. Pew, Jr., of the Sun Oil 
Company became convinced that Hou- 
dry was on the track of revolutionary de- 
velopments for converting petroleum 
into high grade gasoline. The Pews 
backed their belief with $4,000,000 
of their money. 

Within a very short time, their faith 
in Houdry’s process was fulfilled. In 
1936, the first large-scale Houdry plant 
went into operation, with results that 
startled the oil industry and exceeded 
the fondest dreams of the inventor. The 
Houdry Process Corporation was form- 
ed, and the invention was made avail- 
able to any company wishing to use it. 
Today, among the licensees are such 
companies as Gulf Oil Corporation; 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Incor- 
porated; Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia; Sun Oil Company; and Tide 
Water Associated Oil Company. There 
are in operation now twenty-one plants 
using the Houdry Process, producing 
1,000,000,000 gallons of high quality 
gasoline annually, and representing an 
investment of more than $70,000,000. 
A number of other plants using the 
Houdry Process are today being rushed 


PATHFINDER 


to completion to produce aviation gas.) 
line for the planes of the United Natio, 

Meanwhile, Houdry had become 
American citizen. When the Japs ma 
their treacherous attack on Pearl Har. 
bor, he immediately realized what 
meant to this country—the end of ru))- 
ber from the Far East. He left his com- 
fortable home along Philadelphia’s Main 
Line and personally took charge of t 
200 research mn aes in the Marcu 
Hook laboratory, setting them to work to 
develop butadiene (main ingredient 0 
synthetic rubber) from petroleum hyd: 
carbons. Working day .and nig) 
snatching a few hours’ sleep on a cot i: 
the laboratory, Houdry sought to app! 
his catalytic process to the job of mak- 
ing butadiene from butane, a petroleu 
gas which is a by-product of refine: 
operation. For the past six months | 
has spent an average of $100,000 
monthly on these experiments. 

Again success crowned his effort 
In April, Houdry offered the Unit 
States Government a process for making 
butadiene more surely, more quick], 
with less use of critical materials, and 
at less cost than any other petroleum 
process that had been proposed to dat 
When he encountered apathy in the 
Government agencies, he decided to i: 
form the American people of his di 
coveries. Hence the advertisement 
mentioned earlier in this story. 

Houdry is a fighter. It took him fii 
teen years to prove the value of his pro 
cess in the manufacture of high grad 
gasoline. Those who know him best 
say he will not stop fighting for a 
ceptance of his butadiene process unti! 
this country has the rubber it needs. 





RIVER TRAFFIC— 


(Continued from page 4) 


650,000 barrels a day; pipe lines are 
delivering 125,000 barrels, and the 
barge lines 64,000. That gives 839,000 
barrels. But Petroleum Coordinato: 
Ickes expects the barges to step up 
their deliveries to 150,000 barrels o1 
more a month. With the pipe line across 
Florida and with enough new wooden 
barges (good for oil but not for gasoline) 
on the coastal canals another 150,000 
barrels could be supplied. 

There is a great deal of argument be- 
tween the railroads and boatmen ove: 
economy and efficiency of transporta 
tion and — truckmen are not 
averse to taking a hand. But without 
taking sides, it may be said that we are 
lucky now that all three systems ar 
working. “The country needs a unified 
and integrated system of transporta- 
tion,” declared Hon. Dewy Short, Pres- 
ident of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress. And he believes that 
in the following war, one of the great 
activities will be the development of 
inland waterways. 
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NEWS _ IN 


BRIEF 





National 


Near Chicago a public housing project . 


of 100 homes peopled by Czechs was 
named “Lidice” in ceremonies at which 
Wendell Willkie told a throng of 35,000: 
“Because the lanterns of “Lidice have 
been blacked out, a flame has been lit 
which can never be extinguished” .. . 
¢ New York FBI at its spy drive 
by arresting 158 German aliens in the 
largest single seizure of one nationality 
since the war... ® When he was over- 
heard boasting about Army bomber 
plans he had, Washington Glendale 
Spiegelberg, Berlin-born American citi- 
zen, was taken into custody by FBI. He 
had 18 separate sets of blueprints and 
plans which it was presumed he stole 
while working at Donnelly Engineering 
Corp., Detroit... ©@ A Los Angeles 
Federal court jury convicted Robert 
Noble and Ellis Jones, leaders in the 
Friends of Progress organization, on 
sedition charges ... © While a 7-man 
Special Military Commission was hear- 
ing witnesses in the trial of the 8 Nazi 
saboteurs landed on the Atlantic Coast 
by U-boats, 14 people were arrested in 
Chicago and N. Y. as alleged “contacts.” 
The 10 U, S. citizens among them were 
expected to be tried for treason while 
the remaining German nationals could 
expect treason or espionage trials. 


co oO °° 


Foreign 


New Zealand Parliament elections are 
to be abolished until one year after the 
end of the war. Parliament, however, 
may still vote non-confidence in the 
govt., compelling elections ...°® A 
Reinhard Heydrich satellite, “little 
butcher” Erich Guttart, who was a 
Gestapo chief in Poland, was killed in 
a clash between his men and Polish 
guerrillas . . . @ Argentina mourned 
the death of its former Pres. Roberto 
Ortiz, who resigned his office only June 
24, He succumbed to bronchial pneu- 
monia at the age of 55... ® -Con- 
scription for overseas service finally be- 
came the law in Canada settling one of 
the most argued issues there since the 
war... Led by boney Mohandas K. 
Gandhi, the All-India Congress Work- 
ing Committee adopted a resolution 
proposing the withdrawal of British rule 
from India. The wiry leader conceives 
of a quick “mass movement on the 
widest possible scale, though of purely 
non-violent character” to vindicate 
India’s political rights and secure her 
liberty. The Congress agrees to having 
United Nations troops stationed in India 
while danger exists from Japan, nor does 
it wish to have all Britons banned from 
Indian territory, but there can be no 


negotiation about India’s independence, 
said Gandhi. “Either they (Britain) 
recognize India’s independence or they 
don't . . . I can fast. I have before. 
But I hope to avoid such steps.” 


c 2 o 


U. S. at War 
When Maj. Gen. Mark W. Clark, 


former chief of staff of Army ground 
forces in U. S., was appointed chief of 
U. S. ground forces in Europe, Brig. 
Gen. Floyd L. Parks was named to suc- 
ceed him. Lt. Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, commander in chief of Amer- 
ican forces in the European theater, dis- 
closed that the Services of Supply or- 
ganization there is under command of 
Maj. Gen. J.C. H. Lee. Other generals 
under Gen. Eisenhower are Maj. Gen. 
Carl Spaatz, commander of United 
Army Air Forces in the European thea- 
ter; Maj. Gen. Russell P. Hartle, field 
commander of the A. E. F. in Britain; 
Maj. Gen. Charles H. Bonesteel, chief 
of American forces in Iceland... ® An 
estimated 80 per cent of the Army avia- 
tion cadets and a large number of Navy 
cadets are receiving their flight train- 
ing in Texas, according to an Air Forces 
officer. Thirty-six training fields are 
now in operation. There will soon be 
more than fifty ... © Of four more 
Allied merchant ships sunk in the At- 
lantic, two were doomed because the 
Nazis had notice of their sailings. 


o we ° 


People 


Rear Adm. Husband E. Kimmel, who 
was removed as commander in chief of 
the Pacific Fleet after Pearl Harbor, is 
employed at secret Navy work by 
Frederick R. Harris, Inc., N. Y. con- 
sulting engineers ... @ Married: Archi- 
bald Alexander Leach (Cary Grant) and 
Barbara Hutton, Woolworth heiress; he 
for the second time, she for the third 
. . . © Following ceremonies aboard a 
warship in a West Coast port in which 
he was awarded the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal by commander in chief of 
the U. S. Fleet Adm. Ernest J. King for 
meritorious command operations, Adm. 
Chester W. Nimitz, commander in chief 
of the U. S. Pacific Fleet, escaped seri- 
ous injury in a plane crash in which his 
co-pilot was killed .. . @© The Navy 
Cross was awarded to coxswain Claude 
Becker, U. S. N., of Ogden, Utah, for 
contributing to the saving of his ship, 
the cruiser Marblehead, in the Macassar 
Strait battle and for saving the lives of 
at least 20 men imprisoned in the maga- 
zine. He lifted the heavy hatch, hot 
and warped by the explosion, and help- 
ed carry the men up to deck. 


Old Age Insurance 


Men & Women Ages 70 to 90 


Costs Only One-Cent-a-Day 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick 
Bidg., Kansaé’ City, Mo., has especially prepared a mew 
Old Age accident policy with Hospital and General 
Coverage benefits to be issued exclusively to men and 
women—ages 70 to 90, who are prevented on account 
of their advanced age from getting insurance from 
other companies. 

This new policy pays maximum benefits of $2,000, 
increasing to $3,000. Maximum monthly benefits of 
$150, including Hospital care. Large cash sums for 
fractures, dislocations, etc. Doctor bills. Liberal 
benefits paid for any and every accident. 

The Company is the oldest and largest of its kind 
and has promptly paid Over Two Million Dollars in 
cash benefits to its policyholders. 

The entire cost is $3.65 for a whole year—365 days— 
Only One-Cent-a-Day. 

Simply send name, age and address of person to be 
insured, and the name and relationship of the bene- 
ficiary—that is all you do—then the Company will send 
a policy for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTIO without 
obligation. 30 days’ insurance will be added free when 
$3.65 is sent with request for policy. Offer is limited, 


so write today. 
5th YEAR 
Buy where have 


thousands 
been satisfied. We make 
FALSE TEETH for you from 
your own impressions. 


Low 












90 DAY TRIAL AS 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE of 73 
SATISFACTION protects you. —_ 


SEND NO MONEY soe‘ P ond meener 
J. B. CLEVELAND DENTAL PLATE CO. 


Dept. 1-K2 East St. Louis, Miinots 


ASTHMA SPASMS 


Liberal Supply Free 


The development by French Chemists of 
a palliative formula for helping to relieve 
the distress and suffering cause 
spasms of Bronchial Asthma brought ail 
striking results that its fame quickly 
spread over Europe. Now ietroduced the 
United States as Bel-Din. This prepara- 
tion contains the same active ingredients 
and aids as a palliative to relieve gasp- 
ing, choking and the feeling of oaoan 
tion that oftentimes accompanies Bronchial 
Asthma. The Montrose Sales Co., Inc., 
Dept. 33A, Montrose, California, are anxi- 
ous that all sufferers from Bronchial Asthma 
Spasms try this preparation. They will 
send a liberal supply Free to anyone who 
writes them. Send for it today. 


READER’S DIGEST 
PATHFINDER 


The two magazines that supply the most 
complete reader’s service. If as a matter 
of economy, or for other equally sound 
reasons, you were cutting down on maga- 
zine et at a A pee me | for the two 
periodicals that would give you the most 
complete knowledge of world affairs plus 
the greatest variety of choice, interesting 
reading, and of course at a reasonably low 
price—you would naturally pick READER’S 
DIGEST and PATHFINDER, 


BOTH vx $3.30 


No magazine or group of magazines will give 
you so much for a little more than three dollars 
as will these two popular favorites. PATHFINDER 
every week-end will keep you accurately informed 
on all that is happening, including much yet to 
happen. READER’S DIGEST’S 150 pages every 
month will bring you the cream of current books, 
magazines, special periodicals and _ writi 
PATHFINDER 52 issues and READER’S DIG 
12 issues—the fect combination—all for only 
$3.30 if you mail your order NOW to 


PATHFINDER—Washington, D. C. 
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Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 
Tell your story to more than two million PATH- 
FINDER readers. 

Classified Rates—30 cents a word; minimum 
190 words, ach initial and group of figures, 
as well as each part of the name and address, 
will be counted as words. 

Address—Classified Ad Dept., PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 













AGENTS WANTED 





WE PAY YOU $5 for selling ten $1 boxes. 50 beautiful 
assorted name imprinted Christmas Cards. Sell $1. 

You make 50c. Free samples. Cheerful Card Co., 

8 White Plains, N. Y. _— ba 

CHRISTMAS CARDS—America’s finest assortments. 
Big profits. Samples on approval. Robinson Cards, 


Dept. 202, Clinton, Mass. 


BOOKS 


“]P BOMBS FALL,” 30c, Dock, Box 196, Cedar Falls, 


Iowa. 





FREE! 50 “Unpaid Bill Collection Reminders.” Brown- 
i 2720-J Broadway, New York City 


DENTAL PLATES 


PALSE TEETH made from your personal impression. 

Low as $7.95 per plate. 60-Day trial offer. Work- 
manship and material guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded. Write today for Free particulars, impression 
material and illustrated catalog, Brighton-Thomas Den- 
tal Laboratories, Dept. 1289, 6217 S. Halsted St., Chicago. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


SPECIAL WORK FOR WOMEN, Demonstrate lovely 
dresses in your home. Earn to $23.00 weekly, get 
own dresses Free. No investment. Give age, Dress 


size. Fashion Frocks, Desk 41032, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
HELP WANTED 


STEADY WORK—GOOD PAY—Reliable man or 

woman wanted to call on farmers. No experience 
required. Pleasant work. Home every night. Make up 
to $15.00 in a day. Wonderful new proposition. Par- 
ticulars free. McNess Co., Dept. 608, Freeport, Illi- 
nois. 


BUSINESS SERVICE 











INVENTORS | 


INVENTORS: If you have a sound, practical in- 

vention for sale, patented or unpatented, write 
Chartered Institute of American Inventors, Dept 87, 
Washington, D. C. 











MEDICAL = 
ITCH—Don't scratch yourself to pieces! Instead, use 

Benbutane anesthetic balm. Its prompt, grateful 
relief from itching, burning, soreness of eczema, 
rashes, localized pruritus and other externally caused 
skin irritations is amazing. Benbutane’s anesthetic 
ingredients actually deaden superficial pain and soothe 
itchy skin. ‘Tube with rectal applicator 75c postpaid. 
Send postcard for free sample. W. H. Cook Co., Inc., 
Dept. A, Watertown, N. Y. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE is a danger signal often 

associated with Hardening of the Arteries, a Stroke, 
Paralysis, Heart Trouble, idney Disease, and other 
grave complications. Resultful treating methods of 
The Ball Clinic have proven dependable for nearly a 
quarter of a century. Send for Free Blood Pressure 
Book—today. No obligation. The Ball Clinic, Dept. 
6362, Excelsior Springs, Missouri. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


QUIT USING TOBACCO! Write for Free Booklet and 

Learn How. Results Guaranteed or Money Refund- 
ed. 100,000 Satisfied Users. The Newell Company, 
89 Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
OR UU Ut 
INVENTORS—PROTECT YOUR IDEA. Secure ‘‘Pat- 

ent Guide’’—Free. Write CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN 
and HARVEY JACOBSON, 237-G Adams Building, 
Washington, D. C. } ee ei 
INVENTORS—PATENT YOUR INVENTION. Secure 

book, ‘‘Protect, Finance and Sell Your Invention.’’ 
Ne obligation. McMORROW AND BERMAN, pesis- 
tered Patent Attorneys, 1029 Barrister Building, 
Washi D. C. 

PHOTO FINISHING 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Pictures returned the same 
day order is received. Sixteen guaranteed prints 
from any roll 25c coin. Or 8 prints and two plain 
enlargements or one colored 25c. 8x10 enlargement 
coupon given with each 25c order. Send your rolls 
today or write for free mailers and —— premium 
offers. American Studios, Dept. 10, Crosse, Wis- 
consin. 
FREE MAILING BAGS. Cueneing pictures, indi- 
vidual attention each negative. Roll developed and 
8 prints 25c. 8 beautiful 4x6 enlargements 35c. Imme- 
diate Service. Minicam Photo Labs,, Dept. 73, La- 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 


8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 bp Prints 30c. 16 ex- 
posure Rolls 60c. Argus rolls 4c per enlarged print. 
Mohart Film Service, West Salem, Wisc. 


CONG POEMS WANTED 
SONGS—SONG POEMS WANTED. NO CHARGE for 

melodies. Free examination. Hollywood Recording 
Studios, 87P6 Preuss Sta., Los Angeles. 


VIEWS OF WASHINGTON 


48 BEAUTIFUL LITHOGRAPHED VIEWS of world’s 

greatest Capital. All important Government build- 
ings—Large Panoramic view of Capitol, New Supreme 
Court, Archives, Lincoln Memorial, National Museum, 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington Monument, Sen- 
ate, White House, War and Navy Buildings, Pan 
American Union, Library of Congress, Tomb of 
Unknown Soldier, Department of Commerce, Red 
Cross, View of Historic Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Columbus Monument, Treasury Bldg., D. A. R. Bldg., 
Bureau_of Engraving, Botanic Garden, Agriculture 
Bidg., Federal Reserve Bank, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, Rock Creek Park, Cherry 
Blossoms, Mt. Vernon, Arlington House, Scottish Rite 
Temple, etc. Every home should have a copy of this 
authoritative photographic presentation of our coun- 
try’s greatest and most important city. Make nice 
graduation, birthday or party gifts. Send 25c stamps 
or coin, or dollar bill for 5 copies, postpaid. Path- 
finder, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 























RHYME & REASON 





MAN is sometimes more generous 
when he has but a little money than 
when he has plenty, perhaps thro’ fear of 
being thought to have but little. 
—BENJ. FRANKLIN 
bed % 


o 
Genius, as an explosive power, beats 


gunpowder hollow. 
—T. H. HUXLEY 


o t 


That is the best government which de- 
sires to make people happy, and knows 
how to make them happy. 

—T. B. MACAULAY 
boa & o 

Laffing iz the sensation ov pheeling good 

all over, and showing it principally in one 


spot. 
—JOSH BILLINGS 
* ced ed 
Aim above morality. Be not simply 


good; be good for something. 
—HENRY D. THOREAU 





PASTIME and SMILES 





Brain Teaser 


Divide $6 between two boys so that 
one may have one-third more than the 
other. Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week's: A boy is to 
bring enough apples from the cellar so 
that he can give his father half the 
apples and half an apple over; give his 
mother half that he has left, and half an 
apple over; give his sister half that is 
left, and half an apple over, and have 
just one apple for himself, without hav- 
ing to cut any apples. 

After making the last division, the 
boy is to have one apple, which is half 
an apple less than the number he had 
before the division. Thus he must have 
had three apples. Three apples is half 
an apple less than one-half the number 
he had before the second division, so 
then he must have had seven apples. 
That is half an apple less than one-half 
the number he had before the first divi- 
sion, so he must have brought up 15 
apples. 


(RS So A 


Smiles 
Customer—“Gimme a tablet.” 


Drug Clerk—“What kind of a tablet?” 

Customer—“A yellow one.” 

Drug Clerk—“But what’s the matter 
with you?” 

Customer—“I want to write a letter.” 


“So you found out for yourself that it 
is wrong to fight.” 

“Yes, replied the small boy with the 
black eye and bruised lip. “I found out 
that it was wrong for me, but all right 
for the other fellow.” 


PATHFINDER 


Bank Cashier—“You will have to be 
identified, madam, before I can cas}, 
this check.” 

She—“My friend here will identify 
me. 

Cashier—“But I don’t know her.” 

She—“Oh, well, I'll introduce you.” 


“She is suing to have her husband's 


will set aside? Why?” 


“Tm not sure, but I think she got into 
the habit while he was alive.” 


“What a dancer! I never knew you 
could jitterbug.” 

“I can't. We were just trying to keep 
our feet from being trampled by the 
real jitterbugs.” 





Geographic Tabloid 





TRANSJORDAN 


Area—34,740 sq. mi. 

Population—300,000, chiefly nomad 
Arabs. 

Capital—Amman. 

Government—An Arab state set up 
within the Palestine mandate, yet sep- 
arate from Palestine. Under responsi- 
bility of Palestine High Commissione: 
who has an agent there. Under a coun- 
cil of advisers, His Highness Emir Ab- 
dullah administers the country. 

British Resident—A. S. Kirkbride. 


— Quick Grooming Booklet — 





Beauty On a Few Minutes a Day! 


*“‘What a girl!’’ he thinks. ‘‘Works like a bee from 
3 to 5, looks like a butterfly at 6”’ 

No one oan take lots of time to be lovely these 
serious days There’s too much to do. But loveliness 
smart grooming is as important as ever. 

The secret is to know how to use your time. If 
you schedule your beauty care, using time-saving 
short-cuts, you can keep your hair in place, your skin 
radiantly clear, your body immaculately bathed 
all in 35 minutes a day. 

Our new 32-page booklet tells all about right 
make-up and quick grooming technique for the busy 
woman. Gives care of skin, hair, nails, hands and 
feet—and has time-saving routines for business gir! 
and housewives. 












Send 16c (in coins) for your copy of ‘“‘The Quick 
Way to Smart Grooming” to PATHFINDER 
Home Service, 635 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥. 


Also available at 16c each are the following: 
No. 129—‘‘The Meaning of Dreams.”’ 
No. 165—“‘How To Weave Useful Novelties.”’ 
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JULY 25, 1942 


HE OTHER DAY we listened with attention to the 

radio debate of Dr. Frank Kingdon, of New York, 

and Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, on the “Wake 

Up, America!” forum. Dr. Kingdon contended that 

if a Congressman or Senator had been a so-called 

olationist before Dec. 7, he should be eliminated from pub- 

lic life in the forthcoming elections. Senator Taft pointed out 

‘hat convictions voiced before Dec. 7 regarding America’s 

role as a peaceful neutral cannot, since Pearl Harbor, be the 

yardstick by which a man’s patriotism should be measured. 

[hat other things such as moral courage, honesty, fidelity 
to promises made in campaigns also must be considered. 

The debate, on the whole, left us cold. 

The Kingdon viewpoint is the essence of the “purge” 
practice that has grown up in the country of late. “You've 
got to be with us,” they say, “or we'll purge you from office.” 

We have studied our American history, and our political 
history off and on for some 35 years, in school and out. We 
believe the keystone of our American institutions is repre- 

entative government. On the basis of local self-government, 
provincial and sectional though it may seem to be, the very 
spirit of American democratic government has been nur- 
tured. What we understand by representative government 
is that a functioning body of men and women is created and 
ent to a legislative capital for the purpose of translating 
into law the principles entertained by a majority of their con- 
stituents. 

Where we lived in Michigan, the town elected aldermen 
from the various wards to officiate in the city council. The 
vhole city elected a mayor. The aldermen knew their con- 
stituents one by one; the mayor was not nearly on such an 
ntimate plane with the people of the whole city. We elected 
legislators to Lansing: a representative whose district em- 
braced one or two counties, and a State Senator whose district 
took in perhaps six counties. We elected a Congressman to 
go to Washington, representing a dozen or more counties, and 
when a Senator was on the ballot, we knew he went to the 
national capital with the entire interest of the whole state as 
his particular charge. 

The point we make is: this was representative govern- 
nent. In all its stages, if you please. It demonstrated that 
the smaller the constituency, the more intimate the relation- 
ship between the people and their elected representative. 
And wouldn't there have been a howl if Pat O’Brien, from 
[ron River, on the other side of the county, had come to Crys- 
tal Falls to tell us whom we should elect for alderman of the 
third ward! And if anyone from the Soo had come into our 
county-seat town and instructed us to elect so-and-so a mem- 
ber of the State Legislature, we would have taken our deer- 
rifles off the walls, gone over to the eastern part of the north- 
ern peninsula and, at least, pushed them into the canal. 

The thing that Dr. Kingdon—of British birth and de- 
voted, no doubt honestly, to the principle that every man- 
lack of our legislators should knuckle down to his ideas on 
the war—doesn’t understand is that we want to do these 
things in our own way, without compulsion and without 
duress from any outside source. 

In England, if you want to offer for Parliament, you may 
pick out a constituency anywhere you wish, regardless of 
your own residence. You run for a seat on whatever plat- 
form you want and, if elected, you obviously do not have to 
have either an intimate knowledge of or a particular desire 
to do anything special for your district. 

In this country, geography is a constituent element of 
our national character. The wheat fields of eastern Wash- 
ington, the orange groves of California, the arid mineral areas 
of Nevada, Colorado or New Mexico all go to make up our 
American character as much, perforce, as do the farms of the 
Dakotas and Wisconsin, the automobile factories and steel 
mills of Pennsylvania, West Virginia or Michigan. Our Amer- 
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Between 
You and Me 
—and the Gatepost 


ican nationality is the product as much of the sweeping 
plains of Texas, the bayous of Louisiana, the green hills of 
Vermont, as it is of the fishing towns of Maine, New York's 
teeming seaport or the cotton fields of the deep South. 
America is made up of divergent views, of divergent and 
varied interests. America is the composite opinion of the 
mine, the factory, the farm, and the home, each acting on its 
own perspective, within its own horizon, and when this opin- 
ion is distilled and thrice-distilled, it becomes America’s an- 
swer, to our domestic as well as to our international 
problems. 

We want.to settle our elective problems in our own way, 
by our American system of representative government, with- 
out instruction or solicitation from any group, however high- 
minded their purposes may seem to be. As a people, we 
Americans, in our own sphere, want to hold fast to our rela- 
tionships with our representatives—in city, county and state. 

So, regardless of what you stand for, Dr. Kingdon, and 
others, don’t push us around. We want to preserve and main- 
tain inviolate one of our greatest heritages—representative 
government. 





ee. 2 2 


Back in the days when we were trudging the long path- 
way to high school, we remember in the debating society 
how we set up a debate one time just as though it were 
taking place in the Michigan State Legislature. In order 
to get my point of view on the problem in question in line 
with that of the man I was delegated to represent, I wrote 
to him—a State Senator from Saginaw. He acknowledged 
the letter, gave me some helpful hints, and I think our side 
won the debate. At any rate, I carried the letter around with 
me until it fell apart. Mentioning this the other day to our 
good friend Prentiss Brown, Senator from Michigan, he told 
me that when he was in high school, he had the same sort 
of assignment, only the legislator he was to represent was 
“Fighting Bob” LaFollette, United States Senator from Wis- 
consin, then climbing to the heights in the national legis- 
lature. What a prophetic advocacy was Prentiss Brown’s! 
Then, as a school boy, going through the make-believe of 
representing one of the great liberal minds of the Senate, 
now actually being one of them himself! 


x * * 


Thanks to Rev. Felix K. Struve, of Williamstown, Ken- 
tucky, we have a first-day Kentucky sesquicentennial three- 
cent stamp. You know, the picture on that stamp, showin 
Daniel Boone with his long rifle looking out over the bell 
valley that was to be Kentucky, is from the brush of Gilbert 
White, noted artist. We had the pleasure of knowing Artist 
White during his lifetime. He was born in Michigan, but 
spent a good deal of his life in Paris, where he executed many 
of his important commissions, including the view that. has 
been reproduced from the Kentucky State Capitol on the 
stamp. Gilbert White was an American nobleman, and had 
he lived to see his painting broadcast on a Kentucky com- 
memorative stamp we know it would have thrilled him. 
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Here...While They Last!...The Sensational 
HITLER PIN CUSHION 


You’ve probably 
seen photographs of 
President Roosevelt 
at his desk in the 
White House with 
the NEW HITLER 
PIN CUSHION at his 
side! Newspapers, 
newsreels and news 
magazines the na- 
tion over carried 
pictures of our Pres- 
ident and his Hitler 
Pin Cushion. Now, 
by special arrange- 
ment, readers of 
PATHFINDER can 
get a big hand- 
painted Hitler Pin 
Cushion at a price 
so low its really 
amazing. Now, to- 
day, clip the coupon 
as the supply is defi- 
nitely limited. 


SEND NO MONEY! 


Inspect 10 Days on Satisfaction Guarantee 
Be the first in your community to have this Hitler 
Pin Cushion! Here's all you do. Send no money. 
We want you to inspect this Pin Cush- 
ion yourself, in your own home. You 
can’t help smiling when you see this 
statue because Hitler, Prussian boots 
and all, is bent over with a look of 
pain on his face. When you stick . ; aa, J By 

a pin into Hitler’s Pin Cushion, you S$ T ICK - Hitler 
can almost hear him holler! ) 






49TH 





ACTUAL 
SIZE 


Its the rage from 
coast-to-coast. It's 
good for a million 
laughs now when 
every laugh is worth 
a fortune. This Hit- 
ler Pin Cushion is 
not a toy. Its a 
work of art. It's 
large, 6% inches tall. 
Not a picture but an 
actual statue of simu- 
lated china, made to 
last a lifetime. Hand- 
painted with brown 
shirt, blue pants, 
Prussian boots, in 
life-like colors. 
Sturdy, with felt 
covered base. About 
the only one who 
doesn’t like it is 
Hitler himself. In Cc 
a 


fact, it’s... 


























Not 


Endorsed 


So send no money with the coupon. 


or $5 but’ simply deposit i plus pos MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


* 


ln) ne ke it . , ¢ STICK-A-PIN-IN-HITLER CLUB, Dept. A , 

‘ ed t for 10 full, day Ss. Then if { 164 east Erie, Chicago tilincis| ‘ 

you're not tickled pink with it, if your friends 4 a ~ + at eer) Send me the pipes Pin Cushion Statue. - 

‘ ri give Postman $1 plus postage arrival on the understandin 

and neighbors don’t get as much kick out , I can return the Hitler pin Cushion Statue in {0 days and you’ - 

rn ; . ¢ refund my dollar without question. (if dollar comes with , 

of seeing it as you do yourself, simply send ¢ order we pay postage). ; 
it back and your dollar will be refunded DN el eee , AS 

in full. Remember, this isn’t a toy but an ¢ (Print Plainly) , 

actual hand painted statue of Hitler, with { qaress ..... , 
large red pin-cushion affixed in the back, bia ; Pict 
‘ Peer rey od 09 00 6 5 0 ese gh sees pe BOO 2c cawces LER 

exa d . ‘d , © ” , 
bp , as a Carry on your own ’ £7 SPECIAL! $ Hitler Fin Cushion Statues only $2.50. ¢ Boat. 

oe x \§ , » s ‘ J ake ideal gifts, especialy for boys in 
ear-line attach Now, today, mail the , camp. Come packed for remailing. st , 





